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Everywhere great interest is being aroused by the 
Architects’ Unemployment Relief Scheme, an interest 
hat widens and deepens as the aims of the Unemploy- 
ent Committee are more generally understood and the 


onditions which made its formation necessary are more 


lly realised. As figures come to hand of the numbers of 


aeeea’ i 
iehitects who are now seeking work, and reports are con- 
firmed of the stoppage of building all over the country, it 
comes increasingly evident that only by some such 
mergency measure as this can we hope to alleviate the 
niseries of continued unemployment that threaten to 
erwhelm so many of our profession. Conditions are 
normal, and we hope the present phase of stagnation 
n the building industry will quickly pass, but as things 
present we feel most strongly that it is the duty of 
, one of us who is in employment to do his utmost, by 
scription, donation and propaganda among his fellow 
rchitects to ensure that the scheme will successfully per- 
rm what it has set out to do and provide every architect 


}applies to it with some suitable form of employment. 


The Institute has given a magnificent lead with a con- 
bution of £ 500. As a result of this generous help, and 
the contributions received from individual donors 

d subscribers, the Committee have been able to formu- 
ea plan for the vear. The fund will be centrally 
dministered, but work, it is hoped with the co-operation 
the Allied Societies and the civic committees in thei 
ntres, will be provided locally. ‘The scheme has already 
ide a small beginning in London through the good 
tices of the London Society and the London Survey 
Committee, who have given employment to several men 
zoning work and the measuring of old buildings. The 
Committee hope to increase the number employed week 
week, but as an employer they are strictly limited by 
i¢ amount of contributions they receive, and at present 
have far more applications for work than they have 
mds. It is sincerely hoped that the stimulus of the 
Institute’s generosity will be felt throughout the whole 
profession and will result ina greatly increased flow of sub- 
scriptions and donations. ‘The minimum amount asked 
lor is ts. 7d. a week, or £1 Is. a quarter per person, but 


contibutions to any amount will be gladly received. 


All ( heques should be sent to the Secretary, Architects’ 
Unemployment Committee, g Conduit Street, W. We 
publish a further list of donors and subscribers on anothet 


page. 


At the French Exhibition it is natural that the main 
interest should be centred on the pictures and that the 
smaller treasures in cases should escape the attention 
hey deserve. No architect, however, must let the 
brighter glories of David, Boucher or Cézanne eclipse 
entirely one of the rarest and most precious of all the 
manuscripts from the Bibliotheque Nationale that has 
been lent to the Exhibition. This treasure is the Note- 
book of Villard de Honnecourt, a thirteenth-century 
French architect, who was possibly the architect of the 
choir of Cambrai Cathedral, now destroyed. ‘The Note- 
book consists now of 33 vellum leaves and contains a 
number of written notes in the Picard patois and many 
drawings. These include Laon, 
Chartres and Rheims Cathedrals, studies of the human 
figure and birds and beasts, and various constructional 
details and ingenious mechanical contrivances. Villard 

| 


de Honnecourt drew with a bold and expressive line, 


parts of Cambrai, 


which was adopted as a model by a much later architect- 
draughtsman, William Burges, who, in the thorough- 
going way of our nineteenth-century medizvalists, had 
made for his use a vellum sketch book resembling de 
filled with verv delightful 


this is in the 


which he 
Honnecourt manner 


Honnecourt’s, 
sketches in the de 


R.I.B.A. Library. 


A monograph on the work by MM. Lassus and 
Darcel appeared in 1858, reproducing all the drawings, 
and in the following year this was translated into English 
with additional notes by the Rev. R. Willis. ‘The Lassus 
reproduction, a marvel of accurate lithography, was the 
only facsimile unul 1927, when the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale published a photograph copy. In 1858, following 
the enthusiasm roused by the Lassus-Darcel reproduc- 
tion, William Burges wrote two critical articles in the 
Builder, and a paper was read at the Institute by H. B. 
Garling. Digby Wyatt, who spoke in the discussion, 
enumerated the other drawings by medieval architects 
still in existence. 
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evolve forms of beauty not found where the play: 
their influence forms no part of the environment. A 
when in The Seven Lamps of Architecture he wroi 
“Now [| would insist especially on the fact 


th 
tn 


all most lovely forms and thoughts are directly take! 


from natural objects: because | would fain be allow 


to assume also the converse of this, name! thi 
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becoming hal- can afford to leave wealth and much else thos 
lent each veat who have nothing more interesting to pursue. Goeth 
1e Occasion pro- with a mixture of seriousness and irony, said: “H 
future: a little who has Art or Science has Religion too. He wl 
e modern, may has neither Art nor Science had better have Reli- 
balance of bene- gion.” Perhaps it is because the good architect mus 
t attractive have both Art and Science too, and must be imbu 
seeking for a with the reverence which both inspire, that he ma 
while for the enjov so good a life. 
riod, to carry In my young days we looked to the genius 
ad. Jan Gor- Ruskin for our modern ideas; and his eloquent pros 
French Pain- was our inspiration. To-day new gods and _ hero 
exercise. He ire worshipped. It may be that his joy in re-discove! 
inual forget ing the origin of much architectural adornment in 
rward to the love for the simple beauty of natural objects, led Rus 
ert the valu kin sometimes to ignore the fact that the mind an , 
ur sense imagination of man are also parts of nature, and m 
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ich are not taken from natural objects must 
lo readers of to-day also he may seem at 
egard buildings as but glorified tablets on 
inscribe forms borrowed from nature; thus 
xalting the place of decoration, and over- 
ome of the values which may come from the 
ind proportion of unadorned parts. Never- 

e was little worried by consistency, and some 
st things ever written about proportion can 
in his books. ‘The same may be said about 
nent of ornament, though he did not always 
ainst the tendency to substitute for the life- 
ing of acanthus scrolls, which he disliked, an 
inappropriate transfer to stone of free grow- 
age, which he loved. Spite of this, Ruskin 
haps, more modern in his views of natural 
than is always now realised. ‘Those who re- 
iptation to purpose, expression of function, 
main paths to beauty, should think twice 
they despise Ruskin’s love and reverence for 
forms. Surely, amidst much that defies 
the one underlying cause of that beauty in 
which we can in part understand, is a very 
idaptation of her forms to all the conditions, 


leading to right relations. 
ae ¢ shapes of natural scenery, the forms of plants 


nals, even the expression in the human face 


igure, are they not the result of infinitely fine 
tment between the resistance of materials and 


ing impulses and forces, gravity, wind and 
yr the like, which have played upon them? 
re these tend to reach adjustment, to arrive 
- relation. Trees with their great roots grip- 
uneven ground; foliage spreading itself eager 
h all the life-giving sunlight; the seashore 


d by the wash of the waves; the mountain slope 
led by flow ofice and eroded by wind and rain, 
ill reveal forms and patterns the beauty of which is in 


ill degree an expression of the harmonious 
established between the living, moving in- 
and the more inert resistances. You may 
ber how Jean a Millet summed up his 
phy on thissubje . “Whichis the most beauti- 
raight tree or a peirice tree? Whichever is 
place. ‘Vhis then is my conclusion, the beauti- 
hat which is in place.” When, be it only for 


ration, we bring any of these forms into a new 


subject to fresh conditions, we legitimatels 
» modify them, to adapt them to the new 


mment. To satisfy the test, to be in place, the 


ation must have relation to the new condi- 


and express them. Perhaps as nearly as our 


capacity will allow, we should play the 





part of providence fairly to the forms which we 
borrow for our use. 

You may say, Yes, that is all very well; but I and 
my ideas are also a part of nature; and I want to 
express myself. No one to whom the spirit of man ts 
something of supreme significance would take ex- 
ception to the claim. If such a personal expression 
springs from the individual’s power to penetrate 
deeper into the nature of things, or to understand 
more of the humanity of which he forms a part, then 
indeed the expression will bear the hall-mark of 
value, and come with the charm of true originality. 
That such expression is supremely desirable, how- 
ever, confers no merit on the perpetuation of mere 
personal oddities, and in no way excuses the exhibi- 
tion of forms, clumsy by reason of incompetence, or 
distorted by reason of a passing fashion or a diseased 
fancy. The significance of an individual arises not 
from the accidental eccentricities which set him apart 
from his fellows, but from the depth to which he im- 
bibes, and the clearness with which he can express, 
the spirit of humanity which he shares with all. The 
expression of that humanity is perhaps his typical 
natural beauty. If Ruskin’s writings are read with 
discrimination, which should be the easier to-day 
because of the different aspects stressed since he 
wrote, there will, | think, be found much in his love 
of natural beauty worthy to be carried forward. It 
may at least save us from having to rewrite a passage 
in the Psalms to read: ‘“The heavens proclaim the 
goods of commerce, and the firmament serveth its 
salesmanship.” 

Phat things have many aspects, is another bit of his 
philosophy which architects may perhaps ac «pt 
more readily than others; for the simplest buildings 
may present several different elevations. No more 
than a building, can a truth be expressed by one 
spect; and the content may well be greater than can 
be expressed by them all. Ruskin, realising the limi- 
tation of any statement, said: **For myself, 1 am neve 
satisfied that I have handled a subject prope rly ull I 
have contradicted myselfat least three times.” 

Phere is another gleaning which I hope you will 
try to carry forward: an aspect of art a1 1d work which 
has also fallen somewhat out of favour through con- 
centration on others. Underlying onl partly pro- 
moting Ruskin’s love of Gothic architecture, this 
point of view emerged more clearly in the words of 
William Morris. It became indeed one of the moving 
impulses of his life. ‘To Morris, art was the expression 
of man’s joy in his work; and his life was spent in ex- 
ploring the endless possibilities of such enjoyment, 
and was completed in a desperate attempt to secure 
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for all men the kind of work in which some gladness 
may be found, and the conditions of labour in which 
it may be enjoyed. Mechanisation has, however, 
been moving on since then. To quote from Dr. Josef 
Frank, of Vienna, a well-known exponent of modern 
lays the para- 


architecture: ‘‘We acknowledge: 


mount importance of machinery, and we are able to 
adapt it to our artistic purpos¢ . The naive 
work of the artisan who... fashioned his own crude 
though sincere works of art has g f existence. 
To-day he is compelled to work wings which 
others, namely, those who know but whom he does 
not understand, have made for him. His co-operation 
is no longer required, and th irtl 1 of the present 
period is simply a factory labour thout machine 
tools. This is a fact which is only too well known al- 
though we lack the courage to drive the matter to its 
final and logical conclusion.’’ What that mav be is 
not at all clearly stated. ‘That was written less than a 
year ago. Already one would perhaps write with less 


confidence and satisfaction of the relentless sweeping 
forward across the world of mechanisation and mass- 


] 


production. ‘To-day, indeed, many are anxiously 


wondering whether that disorderly onrush may yet 
be stayed in time to be brought under control; o1 
whether it must indeed race on to that logical conclu- 
sion, which, if reached, seems 


bletheendofthe Gadareneswine. At thi 


only too likely to resem- 


dramawhich 


is being played out before our eyes on the stage of world 
industry and commerce, we can do little more than 
look on; except that we may well allow our interest 
in the tragi-comedy to dispel a futile xlety as to the 
conclusion; and, by carrying on with as little disturb- 
ance as possible of our normal habits, abstain from 
adding to the confusion. In thi t, then, let us 
carry on with our subject, still trving to cherish a con- 
viction that men are destined to find some bette 
system of life than one which would convert them 
into a multitude of Robots, tendin hines in their 
working hours, and playing or wat nechanised 
sport in their off-time. While doi o, however, we 
must realise that we live and work in an age much 
dominated by mechanism, we cannot escape its effect 
or fail to express its influence. We t go through 
it, as children with the meas! Wi v, however, 
recognise also that it is but a passi1 e; and what- 
ever style of building may be evolved to meet it, let 
me beg you to carry forward emory from 
William Morris, this certain con that Art is 
somehow dependent on men’s joy i eir work, that 
no style of architectur is likely to be truly noble, o1 
long abiding, which ignores the part that the people 


must play in it, which denies all share in the joy of 
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creation to workmen ‘‘whose co-operaul 


ne 

longer required.” ” 
The escape from excessive mechanisation « i]] yo) 
be found by retracing our steps. We ca t un- 
scramble our eggs. We may, indeed, wisely lk back 
for experience; but we must look forward fi alisa- 
tion. ‘The attempt of Ruskin and others to r turn to 
Gothic is eloquent of this lesson. Whatever ect of 
architecture may figure most prominently in oy 
favourite definition, it is an activity so ini:mateh 


identified with the life and conditions of the di... that. 


as Lethaby put it, “Architecture must be @ living 
structural art, always adjusting itself to changing 
conditions of time and place. Ifit is true, it must eve 
be new.’ You will notice he does not add, that if it js 
new it must ever be true! 

Starting your careers in this strange time of on- 
rushing change and shattered traditions, it will be no 
more surprising if some of you should be carricd away 


by the rush, and take the new for granted as the true, 
than if others should show the mood of the “‘idle 


singer’ who sang: 


‘Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight?” 


And like him fall back on “‘telling a tale not too im- 
portunate”’ gleaned from the tradition of some by- 
gone time. 

Po guide the frail craft of your opening carcer be- 
tween these modern perils of Scylla and Charybdis, as 
any steersman of boats, or bikes, will confirm, you 
should not fix your eyes on the threatening rocks to- 
wards which a fascination may draw you, but on the 
open passage through which you hope to make vou 
course. 

You will 
quoted, in spite of strong personal temptation to live 
in the past, did, in very different mood, with a zeal 
few have excelled, strive to set the crooked straight. 
You, I feel sure, will be content to work for a no less 
worthy end, whether in your life or your architec- 


recall how the “idle singer’? I have 


ture. The two are indeed inseparable, and have 
much in common. Your study of architecture will 
give you invaluable insight into life; and the widest 
experience of life will give firmer grasp for you 
practice. Architecture, like life, is an art based on 
science. These two aspects cannot be separated: but 
the rules of their respective games can be recognised 
and followed. Building science deals mainly with 
materials, quantities and measures: Art is concerned 
with values which spring from relations and propor- 
tions. When working in the sphere of science be sure 
you get your measures precise, your quantities 
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n this sphere three and two must make five, 


exact. 

notm: «nor less at your peril. When working in the 
spher: f Art, it is the qualities and the harmonies that 
matter. In this sphere if three and two make but 
five, \ou fail. To be Art at all it must make five 
plus of utility, meaning, feeling, pleasure or 
beau! . springing from the relations which constitute 
the design. It is this dual aspect of architecture 
which creates the difficulty of its definition, and its 
pere! iial interest. It is a diarchy in which supreme 
success is attained when both principles can rule 


throuch being harmonised. The science, the utilities, 
are the foundation and the purpose of the project: 
as such they must rule supreme until their conditions 
are satisfied. But materials or parts may come to- 
ether in three ways, and with only one of them can 
the word art be properly associated. 

They may assemble haphazard, like the coloured 
cottons spilled from the work-basket, the tipsy letters 
strewn upon some of our posters, or the bunga- 
lows scattered over the countryside. They may be 
compiled, merely laying brick upon brick, placing 
room against room, adding house to house and 
street to street, in the manner with which we are but 
too familiar. Finally they may be designed. The 
confusion of the tangled cottons then becomes the 
harmony of a colour pattern: such harmony is well 
shown in two flower subjects by Redon in the French 
Exhibition. The monotony of the row of houses, 
through design acquires the unity and rhythm of a 
Bath Crescent. The compilation of incongruous 
parts and features becomes the unified expression of 
a convenient and orderly plan through appropriate 
elevations, relieved and adorned by well related 
parts. This transformation is the result of a definite 
design, conceived beforehand, and seen by the imag- 
ination as the form most appropriate for expressing 
the purpose and the structure which utility and 
science have prescribed. Provided these dual re- 
quirements are satisfied, in this sphere design is 
entitled to rule as supreme partner in the diarchy. 
[ use the word design, because it is desirable to avoid 
confusing this work with the fine arts, for the prac- 
ising of which there is needed a supremely fine 
adjustment between hand, eye and imagination, 
constituting a skill to the possession of which the 
architect lays no claim, and of which he has need 
only to the extent required for good draughtsman- 
Snip. 

It is fortunate, for the faculties needed to create 
good architecture to-day even for the simplest cottage 
dwelling are varied enough. The science of building 
's becoming more essential. No ability to adorn the 
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face of your client’s building will excuse you for 
endangering his safety, destroying his comfort, or 
unduly depleting his pocket. 

The full endowment in all directions many may 
not expect to possess. Forms of co-operation are 
essential. It is as important to realise what we do not 
know, as what we do. To help you in this I com- 
mend such publications as The Building Science 
Abstracts, which might well be more widely used. To 
know when to go to the specialist is often more 
valuable than a little extra knowledge of the subject. 

Partnership is, of course, an established method 
of securing the union of different endowments. In 
these days, too, I believe the matrimonial partner- 
ship offers an alternative for any architect who is 
willing to acquire, or become, a wife. It will be wise, 
however, to make sure that all the other comple- 
mentary qualities which life demands for such a 
union are present, before giving too much weight to 
the complementary faculties needed for a good 
architectural diarchy. 

At any rate, it is well to recognise that men and 
their minds are but slowly evolving; that their 
capacities are still confined within fairly narrow 
limits; and that excess of endowment in one direction 
is often balanced by deficiency in another. 

In this scientific connection, at a time when so 
much seems to demand the new and the experi- 
mental, it may be of interest to recall how closely in 
Nature’s great art of creation the continuity of 
tradition is guarded. Scientists still dispute as to 
whether the lifelong habits, much less the superficial 
oddities, of individual holders of the entailed tradi- 
tion can be handed on. Changes occur, however, 
and progress is made; but by passing on her minute 
torch of life untainted from generation to gencration, 
Nature has taken good care to preserve the main line 
of development from deflection by ephemeral 
fashions or irrelevant habits, whether good or bad. 

If limits to our capacities are set by endowment, so 
too are they likely to follow from our training. Life is 
not long enough to train them all equally. This con- 
dition is leading to increased specialisation. Even 
within our own work, we are greatly relieved in the 
sphere of quantity by the surveyor. The structural 
engineer is a rising profession. The development of 
the Institute of Builders gives me the further hope 
that in the near future the architect may be a little 
less distracted, than he often now is, from that main 
function of planner and designer through which 
he creates values alike of utility and beauty. The 
architect, however, though he may specialise on de- 
sign, must never become an expert in the sense of 
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the definition given by some ironic wit ‘An ex- In laying stress on the differences in our { . ulties 
pert is one who knows nothing els If an honour: and the advantage which this offers for the a ropri- 
man in one branch, he needs to bi pass man in ate filling of the varied parts, whether ir ir in- 
many. The last thing he shoul ) is to stand aside dustry or on the wider stage of life, I have had ip 
from the life of his time; for hi now and mind the main purpose of this gathering, t. which 
understand as much of it as may be. To his com- you may already be impatient to proceed; for we ar 
munity also he owes the contribution which his dual here to acclaim the winners of prizes and to co: vraty- 
training, constructive and designing, peculiarly fits late them most heartily on their successes. 1: doing 
him to make. Building wv ould remember is a co- so, however, | would remind those who have 1. 5t won 
operative industry in which all have an interest. Co- prizes, that they also have their parts to play. Ther 
operation only works eflectively when each section can hardly be prize-winners unless there are losers, 
recognises the several functions which have to be con- as the collapse of the Schneider trophy race has 
tributed. and is content nowing all shown. ‘To be a good loser, to be able to applaud th 
are essential to success, and that the perfect doing of winner, and follow his lead if need be, is a role no less 
each offers an honourable on ippropriat essential than that cf the good winner, as it is Gue but 
faculties. There is much, for exam] even to th little less difficult to play well. 

beauty of the result, which the und inding work- The need to-day is as great as ever for the prize- 
man can contribute; muc! nerally winners and for good leaders, both for our proiessior 
lack until we can secure his intelliger -operation. ind for the welfare of civilised mankind. But hovw- 
The times may make this difficult: t it is well to ever good our supermen may prove to be, in th 
realise that the architect, so far as | ns to be con- difficult times ahead they are likely to need for thei 
ductor, is dependent on his orchesti nd on eliciting support, as never before, the patience, good t mpel 
from each the best renderit and tolerance which characterise the good losers, 
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JJ* ans 7's < 
ilties. 
r 1 
_— Vote of Thanks 
In- 
a Sir CS RIL KIRKPATRICK (President of the In ti- Mr. MONTAGUE WHEELER, M.A. [F.]: | Mr. 
\“\ 2 ie . ° ' re ; . ois . 
uch tution Civil Engineers): Mr. President, ladies and President, ladies and gentlemen, I have the honour and 
© are gentle 11, It 1S, perhaps, fitting that, as President of the privilege of seconding the vote of thanks which you have 
aaa Institution of Civil Engineers, T should have the honour just heard proposed. In this address the President has 
Ing of Movin a Vore of thanks to the | resident of i reminded us—if we needed remindinge—that Art is often 
t won Institute of British Architec ts. ] have listened with t 1e forgetful. But those of you who are no longer in the days 
Chere sreatest interest to the most inspiring talk; a talk, if : é ‘ 
gree : ae: : of your studentship, though those days never really pass 
losers | ma\ so, inspiring not only to you architects, but ‘i soar pan 
e has also to myself as an engineer. Had I been starting my away, Wil ese ceaimertate that Art Is also young. And when 
id tl life afresh and been one of the younger men listening to we are reminded that for an artist 3 and 2 do not always 
Id the ye : , . . san lt x. oy . 
ne’ the address we have just heard, I should certainly have make 5, but must have added a mysterious *X,”” we 
nO less : thd « . : é sae : . . , ° . 
felt like giving up my idea of engineering and going in for realise we can always feel young in the pursuit of that 
ne t < oad ¢ . ° . courses . ° . ° . ° 
in architecture. The architect and the engineer come into X.”” It is a pursuit of that elusive factor or quality 
‘ line together a good deal, and there may be said to be a which I suppose never entirely ends. The mystery of it 
Prize natural association o1 affinity be tween the two, Person- never ceases until the pursuit itself ends. The artist will 
ae ally, [claim no merit for having put engineering structures always remain a quester, and, as I say, it is that quest 
I - tbove \ 2 i arly < > work of ifetime has been 1 : . : 
10W above water, ne arly all the work of my lifetim has_ ee which will always keep the artist young. 
in the putting work below water, where nobody can criticise it, lias: ciciteilie edie den. Wieden tan sbi tn ee 
r thei and that, vou will admit, is an advantage! , stay ‘ere Te : 
as : ; tonight will appeal equally, I think, to those of you who 
emper Dr. Unwin has been talking tonight about the joyous- : : 
| ; ; : : ; are starting on your career as architects and to those who 
; ness of work in which gladness is to be found, and I may ‘ ig “Sei 
CTs, 3 have spent many years in the profession. 





sav that even in putting structures under water there is a 
yood deal of joy to be found, always provided one’s soul 
isin the work, and that, of course, applies not only to the 
engineer, but also to the architect. 

I have been looking at The Illustrated London News, and 
have been wondering whether it was an architect or an 
engineer who put up that bridge at Rotterdam and had 
such a strange fancy for his keystone; he has put in a 
carving of Charlie Chaplin. Is that an architect’s idea? 
I suppose it is what the President spoke of, I think, as a 
disease of the mind. I hope it is not the work of an 
engineer; but, whoever did it, I hope it will not be copied 
in the future. 

It is a very pleasant duty that I have been asked to 
perform, to propose this vote of thanks to your President, 
and I thank you most sincerely for having asked me to 


do SO 





I should like to associate myself with all that the pro- 
poser has said so well, and I thank you, sir, for having 
allowed me to second the vote of thanks to our President. 

‘The vote was put to the meeting by the Hon. Secretary 
and carried by acclamation. 


The PRESIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen, Sir Cyril 
Kirkpatrick and Mr. Wheeler, I thank you sincerely for 
your kind vote of thanks, and for the attention you have 
given me. I think we all agree that the interest lies in the 
pursuit of "XX"; we shall never exactly catch it, all we hope 
for is that we shall come somewhere near it. 1 am sure if 
we could see many of SirCyril Kirkpatrick’s works through 
the water we should admire them. 

I thank you. 


The President then presented the Medals and Prizes. 
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Review of the Prizes and Studentships, 1932 


BY E. BERRY WEBBER ([A.] 


READ BEFORE THE Royat I) rUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS ON Monpay, 4 JANUARY 1932 
[HE PRESIDENT (Dr. RAYMOND UNwrn) IN THE CHAIR 
INTRODUCTION 
R. PRESIDENT, Ladies and Gentlemen, When have won, and, even better sull, wh) you have: Won. 
confronted by a task of this 1 ire, it is a sound Later on, when you enter public competitions \ ou will 
principle to discover what has been done before. generally be denied the pleasure of knowing \ V0 
I therefore examined the masterly efforts of my pre- haven't won, unless it’s through the medium of indid 
decessors and discovered that I should begin with some friend or a knowledgeable person who, as likely as no 
kind of justification of myself as critic Although tonight has not studied the particular problem. 
this may be more necessary than usual, I propose to omit So in my talk here this evening I am going to pass ove 
it. , to you all the information I have gleaned from the juries, 
If I tell vou I am unworthy, you will think I am being and in addition, since it is a privilege I have as critic, 
‘coy’: whereas, if I boldly state that I am a complete I am going to tell you what J think. This is useful, be- 
master of the many subjects I have to discuss this evening, cause if I disagree I can leave you alone and have a ti] 
vou will certainly disbelieve me. The critic is actually at the juries themselves. 
appointed critic a whole vear in advance, which softens I should like to say, however, that neither the juries 
the blow and lulls him into a false sense of security. He nor I wish to assume the réle of omniscience in our judg- 
goes about his daily business in a normal manner, then ment on you victims below. 
like a flash—the year has passed, the awards (and Christ- There are many awards and many schemes to be dis- 
mas) are upon us, and January the 4th seems all too cussed. I cannot hope to discuss them all. I wish I could 
near. But I shall try to pick outstanding ones apart from the 
Frankly, I was worried until I asked myself the natural winners, not necessarily the next in order of merit. Th 
question, “Why does the Royal Institut in its wisdom sooner, however, I begin my actual work as critic the 
appoint a critic?”? The answer is obvious, ‘“To help the more time | shall have to do justice to the competitions, 
competitors.” How can I help you most? Surely the so let me begin with the Soane Medallion competition, 
most helpful thing is for you to know “‘why’’—why you which you see arranged round the walls of this room. 
THE CRITICISM 
THE SOANE MEDALLION the books from the stack. There is, first, the type incor- 


porating an almost isolated stack of several tiers, long and 
narrow on plan, and generally placed in the rear of th 
building, with a Jateral service of books from stack to 
reading rooms. 

The advantages of this scheme are that the stack canb 


1e preliminary com- 


Sixty-one candidates took part in t 
mitted to the final 


petition, of whom thirteen were ad 
competition. In addition, ten candidates were admitted 
direct to the final competition 


Eighteen sets of drawings were received ll ligl 1 witl | davligt 1 tl i rt 
The subject was “A National Library in a Capital,” Well lighted with natural daylight and that it can easil 
ona level site facing the embar kment ofaw idk rive} and be isolated ag the et a ee 


Che second method is to place the stack beneath the 


approached by a bridge. ; : : ; : 6 
PI : reading rooms with a vertical service for books. This 


The attention of competitors was especially drawn to 


the fact that this was a national library for the purpose of makes it much more difficult, if not impossible, to light 
ccna and not a public lending library. the stack naturally, but it is significant that after con- 
The usual rooms were required, chief among which siderable thought, this scheme has been adopted in the 


latest big library to be builtin England, where, no doubt 
it was chosen because it provides a quicker service o! 
books between the stack and reading room. 


was the general reading room; extensive exhibition space 
was also necessary; this might be used as a thoroughfare, 
but preferably not to the general reading room. . 

There is no time to discuss the full principles of library 
planning, but very broadly there are two main systems One expects to see the great general reading room cen- 
governed by the placing of the stack and the service of trally placed, for purposes of control and in order to be 
g ; , 


Both types are exemplified in the designs submitted. 
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test p sition: also one expects to see it suitably 


m the 

yenrie ‘xternally. Most competitors have seized upon 
these ¢ ous facts; though they have tended to over- 
smpha the external expression. In a library design 
ae aie xpects to see well-fenestrated fagades, but this 
is not general. Except, possibly, for the exhibition 
valleri op light is undesirable in a library, unless the 
xigent of the site demand it; yet many competitors 


-adopted it unnecessarily sometimes merely to obtain 
nal effect of blank wall space. 

Phe Soane Medallion is awarded to’ /6i”’ for the scheme 
illustrated on pages 18 and 19. **/62” has designed a good 
straightforward plan on axial lines; the general reading 
room is centrally placed and the exhibition galleries form 
acirculation between it and the smaller reading rooms. 

Personally, I would not interrupt the way through 
from the entrance hall to the exhibition galleries with 
such a large stair, which merely leads to cloak-rooms. In 
Europe the colonnades on the flanks would serve no pur- 
pose other than to darken the interior, and in the absence 
of further sections I am doubtful as to the efficient light- 
ing of your reading rooms on the flanks. 

The stack is placed beneath the reading room, and it is 
at once apparent that it has no hope of natural daylight. 
[he section of the reading room is somewhat overwhelm- 
ing and more than a little heavy in treatment. The 
designer has mitigated the use of top light by the addition 
of high side-lighting. **/b7,”° in his attempt to achieve the 
monumental, has made his elevation somewhat brutal. 
He has forsworn all cornices and rigorously “‘shingled” 
his building. He cannot forswear the use of columns, but 
here again he brings the axe to bear and decapitates 


them! 

laken as a whole, however, it is a strong, masculine,and 
competent solution of the programme and an easy win- 
ner. The draughtsmanship is good and the simple ren- 
dering is a refreshing change from the more elaborate 
methods usually adopted in this competition. 

“Nebo” has a simple, straightforward plan (Figs. 
and 8), with good natural lighting. ‘The approach to 
the projecting semi-circular rooms on the front is not very 
happy. 

Che great circular reading room dominates and dwarfs 
the remainder of the scheme. It is hard and forbidding 
internally, and for that reason it appears unsuited to its 
purpose. Externally, I can only describe the architecture 
as “Gasometric.’’ There is, however, a strength and 
singleness of purpose about your design, “Nebo,” that can- 
not be overlooked, and the Jury lingered upon it. You 
spoilt any chance you had of an honourable mention with 
youresquisse, however. Not to embarrass you personally, 
but to help you and others in the future, I am going to 
show you that esquisse. Juries are broad-minded; this 
one was even merciful. You risked being judged hors 
CONCOUTS. 

“Thumbs” has produced a very workable but more 
modest scheme (Fig. 9). His disposition is similar to the 
winner’s, except that the stack is placed to the rear with 
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lateral service. There i ee Sem lie] 
a lateral service. rere Is a tendency here to tophlight 

unnecessarily. 
lhe general proportions are rather unfortunate. But 


yet the whole scheme, with a litthe more imagination, 
might have challenged the winner. 

“Cap” (Figs. 5 and 6) has a cramped entrance and 
approach to his main reading room; a great beehive of 


a reading room, with an unnecessarily involved method 
of lighting, which might be more suitable for the propa- 
gation of tropical plants. 

In fact it proved even too much for **Cap” in elevation, 
and on his drawing he has merged it into the background 
is much as possible. 

“Juan” has produced a brainy plan. He placed his 
stack rooms as a secondary circulation adjacent to his 
reading rooms in the same relationship that reserve 
galleries are often placed to the public galleries in a 
museum. This strikes me as being rather a good work- 
able arrangement, except that it may be argued that the 
stack is not sufficiently concentrated and compact for 
supervision. He cramps his approach to the main read- 
ing room, however, by a rather small catalogue room. 

His section is not very enticing, and I am not enam- 
oured of the centre features of his elevation. which look 
like four gold-tipped cigarettes. 

**\ Nomad” has evidently wandered to Stockholm. ‘Vhe 
whole scheme is frankly Swedish in feeling, but it is con- 
sistently so, in plan, elevation and section. ‘The reading 
room is remotely placed: and I cannot see justification 
for its ugly north lights. A central rotunda is introduced 
and communications are lengthy. 

*Spen.”> Your internal circulation is not good and your 
elevations rather hard and mixed in character. 

“Vaduz.” Your plan is fussy and your lighting bad, 
you spoil your elevation with a totally inadequate and 
badly placed tower. 

Sone. 
plan somewhat involved. Your main entrance is in- 
significant. Externally your scheme is a wedding cake. 

“Lib.” Your plan is involved with too many areas, and 
the entrance hall is small. 

“Comrie” has yet another involved plan with an ugly 
dome and badly mixed fenestration. 

“Chat” has a bad entrance. ‘The colonnade appears 
crowded in the centre, compared with its reasonably 


Your catalogue room is inadequate and youn 


fenestrated wings. 

“Pin” has hit upon the idea of incorporating a great 
“Hall of Literature,” but his lighting is poor in spite 
of this inspiration. 

**Boo”’ also fails on his lighting, and on his elevation 
substitutes four candlesticks for the four cigarettes of 
** Juan.” 

“Elk” has a poor circulation, and ‘‘Flipp”’ fails on his 
lighting and approach to his entrance hall. 

**Hemerotheque’’ has a plan which looks convincing, but 
his elevations and sections let him down. He would find 
his side elevation very difficult to handle. Like many a 
better man, “*Hemerotheque,’ you have tried to improve 
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ssic or¢ and failed. direct their attention to correct classical detail «nd the 
ries on the first floor has study of profile, mouldings and ornament. I) was ; 
pO ed entrance hall. cunning scheme to ask you for full size deta The 
ed too strong fo sound easy, but they found out many of you. 
idering! Your brick- **Rodilardus’’ wins, and here we have his schem 
diflerently to justily its Figs. 10,11 and 12). It shows a quiet and refined use of 
detail, though not without its faults. Remembe: ing th 
lesigns for the prize is awarded for the study of Italian architectiire, on 
. plenty of ambition can appreciate the jury’s decision, but is not the veneral 
point of lit [his is ensemble more reminiscent, in its rather foursqu ire for- 
does eed a perspec- mation, of the average villa? 
xpose them as I cannot summon up enthusiasm for the manner jy 
which the order to the ground floor storey cuts the 
National Library facade in two vertically, and adds to the top-hea 
( monumental appearance, and I think, in a simple building of thi 
lieve this, most nature, the Italians would have selved the roof problen 
pression of the without the use of a flat. 
uld expect to see the I think that I should say a few words upon the mor 
reflected practical side of the scheme. The first thing that strikes 
holarship me is that your author, ‘Rodilardus,’’ works on the first 
( Ke library floor and comes downstairs to bed. That is a novelty 
d easily be however, with which I do not quarrel, but he will get 
( yULrpost little peeved at having all his food brought up a spiral 
s stair, or do you assume that he takes his meals in th 
Cl I 1p voul logeia? , 
duce redundant Presumably the fine loggia you have given him is for 
, particularly use entirely during the nocturnal hours, because his 
xpress yurpose of thi bedrooms open from it. Incidentally he should pray fo 


warm nights, for unless one bedroom is to become : 
corridor, the only access to the other is through the oper 
I don’t like the placing of the study over th 
I should have 


loggia! 
kitchen, and presumably facing north. 
attempted to give it a view over the garden. 

Chere is a definite sense of scholarship about you 
design, although that drip in the cornice over the dentil 
course seems a little queer. I don’t think it could bi 
managed unless you had a bed joint immediately abov 
the dentil. 

“Tutite” 


very 


vets an honourable mention, and runs tl 
close (Fig. 13). I think the study in you 
scheme might have had its principal windows on to th 


\“ inne! 


gcarden. 
Well ** Tutite,”’ 

tree! Although I admire your scorn for cypress trees, | 

think you might have presented your very pleasant eleva- 

tions and sections in a better manner. Their arrangement 


. Sad 
done, you haven't a single cypress 


on the sheet is reminiscent of a postage stamp album. 

Your ful! size mouldings are coarse and would hav 
benefited by more thought. 

**Tinska’’ also receives an honourable mention for 
very pleasant symmetrical design (Figs. 14 
Why ‘Vinska,”’ 
required ? Your loggia might well be larger. 


and 15 


insist upon a when it was nol 


garage 
I will let you into a secret. The Jury tumbled immedi- 
ately to the kinship of your scheme with the Casino of th 
Farnese Palace at Caprarola. 
“Elk has rendered his scheme in blue. 


I am sure this 
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must have been reflected in the minds of the Jury, for they 
looked upon it coldly. 

Really, I think it has more the quality of a ‘‘retreat”’ 
shown so far, in spite of the fact that there is no 
n of entrance to the kitchen quarters other than 
he loggia. [tis unpretentious, retiring, and well 

|, with the exception of the blemish I have men- 
vhich may well be an error of draughtsmanship. 


than an 
indicat 
throug! 
arrange 
tioned, 

“Levis has a scheme which, apart from the tone of the 
rendering, appears a near relation to that of “E/k.”’ The 
chief point of difference is the pergola, rather Chinese 
Chipp ndale in effect, linking the garden temple to the 
house. 

“Felicatum.”” Your scheme augurs well from your 


plans, apart from the fact that your study is too far off 


from the library, but you do go to pieces on your eleva- 
tions. Look at the gable! 

“Dust” gives a competent and cleverly-drawn scheme 
which straggles badly on plan. He has assumed that the 
second bedroom is for a man-servant, and has entirels 
segregated it over the kitchen. That may be reasonable. 
“Dust,” but I really think it unreasonable for you to 
expect your author to sleep on the ground floor and have 
to enter a corridor and climb a stair to reach his bath- 
room. ‘They do wash, you know. 

“Peril” should avoid balustrades unless he is prepared 
todraw them properly. 

*Puddle*’ has a gentle little scheme which he might 
have improved by further study. His loggia is pre- 
dominant and ruins the aspect of the other rooms. 

“Frog,” your scheme is more horticultural than archi- 
tectural. Your slick rendering of trees cannot hide the 
fact that you fall down badly on architectural detail. In 
addition, a wry-necked plan with the main garden vista 
focused on to the “kink”? doesn’t help you much. Next 
time, “Frog,” leave out the trees and concentrate on the 
architecture. 

“Croicker’s’’ scheme is well drawn, but is too reminiscent 
of the usual villa. 

The other entrants have failed on one or other of the 
general principles I first enumerated. 

When J saw the preliminary schemes for the Tite, I 
was impressed by the fact that the drawings of many 
candidates represented attempts at poster design ol 
scenery painting, and the architecture was rather slight. 
rhis tendency has followed some of you through into 
the final competition. Now, by all means serve up yout 
design in the most delectable manner possible, as long as 
a purely pictorial presentation does not take up your 
4 


ume to the detriment of vour architectural study. W% 


all know what fun it is to produce a nicely rendered 
I think the Jury have shown you that sita- 


picity in this direction is no bar to winning competitions. 


; ‘ 
drawing, 


Certainly vou fell into two groups. Those of you who 
had achieved the right atmosphere and best working 
wrangement for a retreat fell down on. their archi- 
tectural detail and vice Architectural detail 


] 
las won. 


versa. 
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MEASURED DRAWINGS PRIZE 
Fightsets ofdrawingsweresubmitted in the competition. 
The Jury had first to make up their minds on a matten 

of principle: Which is the better? A thorough record of 
one well-chosen subject, or a miscellaneous collection of 
I consider that they have quite rightly 


by 


unrelated details? 
voted for the former, and the prize is gained 
*Resurgam,”’ with some splendid drawings of a familiar 
subject (Fig. 1 and Frontispiece). This is one of the finest 
examples of meticulous mechanical draughtsmanship 
that I have ever seen, and well repays a close inspection. 
The labour involved must have been stupendous. 

“Alfa” receives an honourable mention, and has 
put forth a strong challenge to the winner. He, how- 
ever, falls into the second category of those mentioned 
above, and might have done better to have concentrated 
his energiesinone particular direction rather than include 
so many scattered subjects. ‘The quality of draughtsman- 
ship varies considerably throughout the set, and his 
sketches of sculpture rather spoil it. I recommend “Alfa” 
to do some more life drawing. 

Valley.” A full section would be of more value than 
the scraps you have interposed on your facade. 

* heston”’ has treated his subject very thoroughly, per- 
haps more thoroughly than it deserves, but his rather cold 
method of presentation on sheets of tracing papel does 
not show off the results of his industry to the best advan- 
tage. 

‘Tle.’ Badly presented and freehand work poor 

“Spud.” You should study the winner’s drawings to 
find out how to draw detail and carving. 

“Cuchulain.’ Avery worthy effort. 

“Sicilia.” You have made a poor show and do not ap- 
pear to understand the object of the prize. 

Your selection is poor and that awful jig-saw puzzle 
masquerading as a sheet of sketches is a tragedy. That 
mosaic of yours produces astigmatism. 

Generally the actual survey notes submitted were not 
very good. I would suggest that a good test for original 
plottings is the fact that somebody other than the one 
who made them should be able to produce a measure d 


drawing from them easils 
THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP 


Six sets of drawings were received in the competition. 


Programme. The subject set forthe Owen JonesStudent- 
ship was for the decoration of the lounge and bar of a 
small but wealthy flying club in the south of England. 

a disadvantage here, because the prize is 


I am at 
arded for the study of ornament and colour decora- 


tion, and I cannot hope to show this to advantage upona 
I | 


lantern shide. 

*Luds” wins with a most exciting scheme (Fig. 24). 
I stronely suspect “Luds of owning a “Moth.” He 
has certainly pervaded his design with a definite aero- 
nautical atmosphere, and its sheer ingenuity has been 


sufficient to outweigh a certain restlessness in his colour. 
It is interesting to note that his decorative scheme is 
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largely obtained by the use of mat nd not with trances being solid. I realise that he had t ng h 
paint. His report is very good and comp Che furni- stairs down at this point, but a shopkeeper \ aes 
ture is designed and described that these two spots are the most valuable wit Sp: 
Phe carpet is clever! represe fan aerial view in the whole arcade. 
Phe construction of the lout eaks ngar, and Both ** Prop” and ** Mardon” have a similar al dis. 
the subject of the painting on the to the bar position of plan in that the entrance to offices | Wi 
is the English countrys! le I l de of fi thi yueh the centre of the block from side roads well 
hundred feet during LSpll rough the arcade. Lifts are well placed in bot her 
Although erging onthe t le aesigi ! | there is little to choose in the elevations. 
Very capal le. One dos I ( oO stud Here is “P) pr * elevation. It is steel-frame¢ 
deeply the psy hologica | i cannot help externally with thin slabs of artificial stone and m; 
vondering about t ) R ter Ul th slabs of cork, the space between being { 
cond cocktail, to glance uy nd to dis- concrete. He runs to stainless steel mullions, ; ener- 
cover that one is flvin I 1] expe- ally his elevations are of a type with which w« 
rience. oming familiar 
“her ran ti He promises 10 per cent. return on his capital Y 
winner ( H ( 
excell fa cept in a [ like your report, “Prop.” It is straightf{or ( 
colour s His colo | distin confident. You have not hesitated to tell the J 
uished, and tis rather n Cl lt} l natural cross ventilation is “perfect,” your 
tapestry is a delightful pi \ | “excellent.” and vour materials “wisely chose: 
wan, *heryo. ivu v 
On the other hand, ¢ intil In fact vou give them no option but to place Ou first 
colour sense becomes re | t’s the spirit, “Pr bh.’ Youtell em! 
\ vour S« nd Here is‘ .\Ja ‘y plan, which, as you can s o 
oul rt not goo ; erally similar to “Prop’s,” but the building is located 
Roma oO | S ey. stralia. The re-entrant angles in the 
the award. Your desig boudo not a vood feature, and although his areas are 
‘Ludo design or n | than the winner's, he aggravates them still more by an 
COLOULS al rtunate creased height. As a consequence, the lightin 
Hices on the lower floors facing the courts w CO 
THE ALFRED BOSSOM ST" NTSHIP ered to be very bad, in spite of the fact that in 
Kleve ff dra oad port he definitely states that in Sydney an area of th 
SCE G rie S1Z vould hght hese offices adequately. 
and LO st I he levation has a dec ided Ameri an flavou 1} 
The subj report is a verv good and complete one, better than | 
large to Alf B : 1 sterne winner’s, and shows a return of 7°3 per cent. upon 
task that ie Durely “"d cause the mo <pended. In this connection, however, it shot 
competiton required t ie I in- mentioned that he estimates 2s. gd. per foot cube ex 
cial justific ( his mechanical equipment, as against Prop 
number that ha it 6d. per foot inclusive. It is an ambitious scheme, 1 
o do it is becoming more an part of a1 lvine the expenditure of over a million pounds. ‘Ther 
irchitect pine | tit is a slip on the last page involving a mere half-millior 
ry simp pou in thre casting up of the total cost. He has de 
SO ( S ( very thoroughls with the financial aspect of the siti 
O per ! nd has foreseen seve) il items of expenditure whit 
ttract nner | O 
\ del Chere can be very little in it between your schem« 
) ilu Prop’s.” Trv again ** \ardo) 
( ies int | ition “(7ar) it is hot made us¢ of his side streets fo TT 
*Prop, ( ee or fit entrances. ‘The chief blemish, I think, is the plac 
pla **Prof Fig shop’s lavatories, which mar so much the flexi 
while “V/ Ij C1 I F the scheme. [t is not always permitted to place thes 
Silver Medal ie basement, but I think he might have concent: 
‘Prop’ gains the Wal ! [ them in; less valuable position. As will be seen, hv FOES 
of the offices facing the : etter. | to considerable trouble to ventilate them. 
ictual work “Prop”? would er woul Che one big light court is a commendable feature, | 


to the sp cade en- I think his means of escape are inadequate. He sends in 
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good wt and promises 11 per cent. on return of 
capita hich may be partly due to the fact that he has 
cubed !:'s building at 2s. 3d. per ft. cube, a figure difficult 
ofattai: ment in London. 


His { \ancial statement, however, is quite thorough. 
ag You're an optimist, because you only returned 
-3 pe: cent. A noteworthy scheme in that it entirely 


avoids iternal courts and sets back instead. 


“B n has a capable scheme which receives a 
School Silver Medal, and so has ** Baccara.” 

Altozether a very good show for a by no means easy 

2s * 


enbie 
uD] 


THE GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL 

Six sets of drawings were received in this competition, 
which is for a prize awarded for the study of Construc- 
tion, but it doesn’t merely stop at that. Construction is 
so closely bound up with architectural design that com- 
petitors are judged also on their planning and elevational 
treatn ent. 

Phe subject for this year was a Market Hall in a 
Country Town. 

a2 “wins with a good straightforward plan (Fig. 
23. 

His public entrances are good, although the stalls 
ibutting on the side walls tend to cause congestion in the 
doorways. Perhaps a rearrangement of the aisles would 
assist this. ‘There is not much latitude here, however, 
because the programme calls for somewhat more than 
half the floor space to be devoted to stalls. Elevationally 
the scheme does not reflect its purpose, it is more like a 
power, or small railway, station. 

[t is curious to reflect that ina competition where con- 
struction is emphasised, the elevations should be in the 
nature of a sham, yet in the Soane medallion some com- 
petitors have taken a delight in expressing their construc- 
tional lines externally. 

Lhe construction of this scheme is generally sound and 
straightforward. 

Among the many good points of **Bahta’s” plan is an 
unloading dock, but his public entrances (from one street 
Only are poor, 

[he construction appears to be economical, but why 
introduce a flat umber roof into a building otherwise 
constructed of steel and concrete? 

‘Tyke has put in a lot of hard work, but his plan is 
bad and his roof involved. His heating is ingenious but 
costly. 

“Sapper,” you also have a poor plan and your archi- 
tecture is far below your engineering. 

“Bee has a congested arrangement of stalls,and so has 
Boodles,’ who in addition has a strange roof design. 

THE ARTHUR CATES PRIZE 

The Arthur Cates Prize this year is awarded for the pro- 
mouon of Architecture in relation to Town Planning. 

A scheme is required for a bridge head in a large city 
connecting with an important shopping street. 
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Four designs were submitted, and R. H. Matthew and 
Basil Spence are bracketed equal and share the award. 

R. H. Matthew has a generous lay-out (Fig. 20) and a 
fine promenade by the riverside. His traffic is very well 
handled. The two gyratory systems, at the bridge head 
and at the crossing of the shopping street are a good 
solution. (They would certainly be blessed by the Petrol 
companies.) The levels are well handled, but how about 
the unfortunate pedestrian? If he can cross the embank- 
ment in safety there is no evidence of it on the drawings. 

Mr. Spence (Figs. 21 and 22) has very good traffic 
arrangements, but the lay-out of his buildings on the riven 
bank (hotels and flats) does not seem convincing. He 
forms a great circus at the junction of his shopping street. 
Possibly this is too large to express itself when one con- 
siders the height of the buildings on its circumference. 

Mr. Spence runs to skyscrapers along his river frontage. 
A skyscraper may be a pleasant thing—even one like that 

but it would suffer by multiplication, and the river 
frontage would be highly reminiscent of the Fletton brick- 
works. 

Mr. Carnegie. Your traffic arrangements are danger- 
ous and the ramps to your bridge unsuccessfully planned. 
Your bridge portal is an obstruction, but you achieve a 
monumental approach to the city with your twin towers. 

Mr. kelly. You haven't realised the possibilities of the 
programme, and consequently your scheme lacks imag- 
ination. Your embankment roadway is of inadequate 
width and the connection between it and the bridge level, 


indirect. 
ESSAY PRIZE 


Eighteen essays were received, and I cannot pretend 
to have read them all, because until a few days ago they 
were touring the members of the Jury. Very gallantly 
did the Jury respond, and tackle these eighteen mighty 
tomes in the midst of the festive season; so I can pass on 
to you their views. 

In the first place, it is pleasant to tell you that the 
essays are well above the usual standard. I delved into 
the two best essays myself, and very delightful I found 
them. 

Now entrants for this prize have first to realise that the 
intention is to produce an essay. Therefore, mere cata- 
logues of facts, however praiseworthy as a contribution 
toward architectural knowledge, do not fill the bill. 

There were two outstanding essays, those by “Byzes”’ 
and **Bomba.”’ “‘Byzes’’ wins the prize and “Bomba” runs 
a close second, and deservedly receives an Honourable 
Mention. 

** Byzes’”’ essay on Sculpture Galleries, in spite of a weak 
start, is a fine effort and charmingly illustrated. He shows 
a good knowledge of his subject and marshals his facts 
well, while his style of writing is very pleasant. 

‘‘Bomba,’’ yours was also a fine effort, very well pre- 
sented, and perhaps a little more robust than “Byzes.” 
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to knowledge, effici 


well deserves publication in textbook fort 
a thesis, rather than an essa‘ 
ously challenge the winnet 

** Matterhorn” has produced 


the architecture of Belgium. It is very tho 


but it is a guide book, not an essay. ‘J 
trations. 


“Indies.” on the West 


fola’”’ on Valetta, fall into the same erro1 
“Silver,” writing on John Dobson, of Ne 
mits a carefully compiled, readable and 
essay. 
Woodstock,’ on New South Wales, | 


a good essay illustrated by some charmit 
ea.” 
The remaining 

quoted above. That is to say, that, while 

useful information, often painstakingly colle 
presented, they are more in the nature 

Maybe that the entrants this year | 

pressed by the statement in the conditions 


efforts generally f 


petitors will be expected to make a useful c« 
knowledge.’ 
possible they have lost sight of the prime f 
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are required to produce an ¢ 
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what they have at the backs of their d 
tion and a stimulus to architectural tl 
knowledge. 
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One report was submitted for the H 
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NEALE BURSARY 
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CONCLUSION 


[osum up, | think it has been a good year, t! 
a vintage year. Sull, one cannot expect that eve» yea; 


I have tried to be as broad as possible and no lloy 
prejudice or fondness of my own in the matte: archi- 
tectural style to influence me. That is a matt tf per- 
sonal taste upon which we all differ so much hank 
Heaven! If I may I shouid like to give a word of rnin 
I want to warn you about bees in the bonnet. 

Bees are enthusiastic insects and people who the 
in their bonnets share their enthusiasm. That some- 
thing to be thankful for in these blasé davs. Bu ere js 
evidence tonight of a tendency to allow enthusiasin oye 
a pet detail to gain the upper hand, and for the sciicme to 
be built round the detail rather than let the detail take 
its appropriate place, if it has one, in the complet 
S¢ heme. 

Last year, the Chairman of the Board gave \ some 
very sound advice—to study your programmes carefully 


[ cannot do better than repeat this. Dare I pass 1 
advice on to the Juries also? 


[ am not going to apologise for occasionally being 
caustic in my remarks, because you are all too grown up 
to resent that. I congratulate every exhibitor tonight 


upon his achievement. 

It is easy to stand up here in a superior manner and 
pick holes, but I do appreciate the effort you have all put 
forth. 

If | have appeared facetious, you must allow me my 
little joke, and I assure you that, in spite of it, | hav 
taken my job quite seriously. 

If I have appeared to condemn as much as praise, | 
would like you to know that the intention behind it ts to 
spur you to even greater efforts. 

Only an enemy or a congenital idiot will try ai 
suade you that the present outlook is rosy for the bud- 


| per- 
ding architect. This is not a pessimistic Statement, bDe- 
cause I am convinced we shall win through. But it is : 
statement of fact, and facts have to be faced. ‘Times o! 
depression have a way of weeding out the weak. Well as 
vou have done, there must be no slacking off if you would 
survive—and I wish you all high success. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank vo 
for listening to me so patiently. 


THANKS 


ese galleries. and when the task is over and the criticis 


still knows not what is before him from those whom 


Having attained, per ardua, an uncomfortable Ossa. 


criticised 


vaits the piling of Pelion on his devoted head. He stan 
vetween the jury and the students: he has to give convincing 

ms, or excuses, for the decisions of juries. with which, 
onceivably, cordially disagrees: and betore the e1 
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but the ways of juries of competitions, who can discover. With 
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he students, there has been an honourable tradition 


regard t 


in this o!!.ce of critic that criticism shall be constructive, that it 
shall be in no way carping or destructive, and Mr. Berry 
Webber !ias splendidly maintained that tradition tonight. His 
severest comments, I think, have had in them that helpful sug- 
vestion Which may assist those who were not fortunate enough 
to win tis year to go on and win, shall we say, in the near 
future. \nd coming as they do from one who in the sterner 
competitions of ordinary architectural practice has achieved 
such a wonderfully brilliant personal success, these suggestions 
of his are all the more valuable. I am sure there is no student 


here tonight but will support me in the vote of thanks which I, 
Sir, have the honour of proposing. 

Mr. CURTIS GREEN, A.R.A. [F.]: Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen, you are in a fortunate position tonight in that 
[ was only asked to second this vote of thanks when I came into 
the room. so you will be spared a speech. 

I have listened with great pleasure and enjoyment to Mr. 
Berry Webber’s criticism. There was in it a kindly humour, 
behind which was a crystal hardness when getting down to the 
facts with which you and I are so intimately concerned. I had 
Mr. Webber’s task more years ago than I like to remember, 
and I felt then as he feels now, that there is no greater responsi- 
bility which one can have. I believe this is the field where we 
learn our job. I remember, years ago, hearing a President, in 
his address to students, saying: “I congratulate you students 
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who have gone in for these competitions, especially those of you 
who have not won prizes; to those who have been successful, I 
say unto you ‘Beware!’ ”’ There is a tremendous lot of truth in 
that. I am sure it is in competitions that we learn our jobs. 
Incidentally, I would like to say what a wholesome respect I 
have for Mr. Berry Webber. In two large competitions recently 
I have met Mr. Berry Webber; I was among the ‘Also ran.’’ He 
can produce great plans, but I have never seen any of his work, 
and I hope some day that I may see a great building by him. 


he PRESIDENT then put the vote of thanks to the meeting 
and it was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. BERRY WEBBER (in reply): Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen, the carrying out of this task may have been difficult, 
but the pleasure associated with it has amply repaid me. As I 
said before, I only regret that I could not go on and discuss 
every single design. I do not think I ought to take all the praise 
to myself, because, after all, a large amount of the matter which 
I have passed on to youcame fromthe Jury, and I know the Jury 
will forgive me if I occasionally pulled their august leg. Nor do 
I think I ought to Jet the occasion pass without paying tribute 
to our guardian angel Mr. Havnes, for he looks after the Jury, 
and the critics, and the drawings and the competitors and 
everything, and never receives a word of appreciation, nor a 
grey hair. Thank you very much for your appreciation. I have 
enjoyed it. 


Xth Olympiad, Los Angeles 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 

In connection with the Xth Olympic Games to be 
held at Los Angeles this year the International Olympic 
Committee are offering for competition amongst living 
architects belonging to the nations which have been 
invited to the Games an Olympic silver-gilt medal with 
diploma, a silver medal, and a bronze medal, with 
diplomas, to be awarded for the three best architectural 
designs. 

The Competition is limited to works executed since 
1 January 1928. Works which were exhibited at the 
IXth Olympiad at Amsterdam will not be admitted. 

Designs submitted should be of a high architectural 
standard and should have as their subject buildings for 
the practise of sport, such as stadia, sports grounds, play- 
ing grounds, covered-in courts, club buildings, boat 
houses, gymnasia, swimming schools, etc. 

They may be illustrated by : 

1) Drawings on a scale of at least 1:200 for buildings, 
and at least 1:500 for grounds, with drawings to larger 
scale if desired. 

2) Perspective drawings in black and white or col- 
oured. 

3) Photographs of executed works, which must not be 


3 
smaller than 7} inches by 9} inches, and should be 
mounted. 

Prizes will be awarded by an International Jury com- 
may of members whose names will be published at a 
ater date. 


Decisions will be communicated by the General Secre- 
tary of the Organising Committee. 

Catalogues will be published both in English and in 
French. All exhibited works will be mentioned, with the 
names and addresses of the artists. 

Under the Regulations issued by the Executive Com- 
mittee, works destined for the Competition and the Ex- 
hibition are to be selected in the first instance by Art 
Committees in the various countries. Mr. L. Rome 
Guthrie, F.R.I.B.A., has been asked to organise the col- 
lection and selection of works to be submitted for com- 
petition. 

A small National Selection Committee is being formed, 
and the following have kindly consented to act : 

Dr. Raymond Unwin, P.R.I.B.A. 

Prof. Adshead, F.R.1I.B.A. 

Mr. Howard Robertson, F.R.I.B.A. 

It is hoped that a considerable number of entries may 
be obtained. The collaboration of the R.I.B.A. is 
promised, and the assistance of its Allied Societies is 
cordially requested. 

Works should be despatched to reach the R.I.B.A., 
g Conduit Street, London, W.1, not later than 1 March 
1932, addressed to L. Rome Guthrie, c/o R.I.B.A. The 
despatch and return of selected works will be organised 
by the Selection Committee, including the cost of insur- 
ance, packing, and carriage both ways. 
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Fics. 3 AND 4.——-PLAN AND SEcTIoNn oF R. H. MatrHew’s WINNING SOANE MEDALLION DESIGN 
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Fics. 5 AND 6.—A NATIONAL LIBRARY 


Plan and Elevation of Design by ‘*‘Cap”’ 
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Fic. 10.—An AuTHOR’s RETREAT. By Cecil Johnstone Searle 


Awarded the Tite Prize 
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Fics. 11 AND 12.—SECTION OF AND DerTaAILs oF C. J. SEARLE’s T1TE PRIZE DESIGN 
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Fic. 13.—PLAn or DesIGN FOR AN AUTHOR’s RETREAT. By Cormac Patrick Saurin 


Awarded a Certificate of Hon. Mention in the Tite Prize 
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FiGs. 14 AND 15 
ELEVATION AND PLAN OF DESIGN FOR 
AN AUTHOR’s RETREAT 
By William Blair 
Awarded a Certificate of Hon. Mention 
in the Tite Prize 
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Fic. 20.—LAy-ouT oF A BripGeE-HEAD. By Robert Hogg Matthew, A.R.I.B.A. 
\warded the Arthur Cates Prize, jointiy with a design by Basil Spence 
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Fics. 21 AND 22.—LAyY-OUT OF A 
BripGE-HEAD 
By Basil Spence 
Awarded the Arthur Cates Prize 
jointly with a design by 
Robert Hogg Matthew 
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THE TITE PRIZE 
N.B.—Students are reminded that this Priz ; ! for the Stud) 


AN AUTHOR’S RETREAT 
An author with an appreciation of the Architecture of th 
Italian Renaissance desires to erect a retreat for the housing of 
his library and for the purpose of working in seclusion. It is 
] 


} 


roposed that this building should be erected on an eminence 
p 


in a picturesque Italian garden. The site has a gentle slope and 
the lay-out accompanying the retreat may include terraces, 
fountains and pools. The retreat should comprise a_ larg 
loggia, a large library, a private study, two bedrooms with bath- 


room and w.c.’s and a small kitchen. 








Competitors must direct their a on to correct classical 
detail and the study of profile, mo gs al rnament 
The actual site occupied by , uld not exceed 
2,000 square feet. 
DraAwincs REQUI 
1. For the Sketch Design : Elevation, I I n to one-six- 
2. For the Final Drawing Elevation, plan ane tion to one-eighth 
Y } ly ¢ ’ rt y ot ele ation 
| i mould- 
ImporTANT.—The Final d , 
are not to € xceed in total a i] / , n 





The use of strainers ts not 
THE SOANE MEDALLION 
A NATIONAL LIBRARY IN A CAPITAL 


[he site chosen faces the embankment of a wide river and is 
approached by a bridge. The site can be tak as level, and as 
being 12 feet above the high-water mark of t river. 

g g 
GENERAL ACCOMMODATIO 


A spacious entrance hall, cloakroom and itories for both 
istrati repairing, 


sexes (public and staff), administration offices, 


printing, packing, storage, heating, fuel, etc. Rooms for th 
director and departmental librarians. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR Rg 

Sq. Ft. 
General Reading Room 15,000 
Arts Library se es = 000 
Science Library .. 5.000 
Exhibition Gallery or Galleries (total 10.000 
Print Room a 5.000 
Map Room — 5.000 
Children’s Reading Room 000 
Periodical Room 000 
Note.—Of the above, the G Re l yr Room and 

Periodical Room must be on the principal flo 
No books will be stacked in the General Reading Room, but 
in the other libraries and rooms they may bs in bookcases 


arranged in recesses or otherwis« lr addition, 60.000 feet supel 


of floor space is to be devoted t king be or the General 
Reading Room and a further allowance of 30,000 feet super of 
floor space for the Stac king ks b ging to the other 
libraries. The stacks can be sub-divided among as many floors 


as seems desirable. 
The Principal Floor may be either on 1 round or first floor 


levels. 





Ample space should be provided for a catalogu room 
adjacent to the general reading room. 

[he exhibition galleries may be used as thorough $ to 
other rooms if necessary, but preferably not to the ¢eneral 
reading room. 

Ihe entrance hall should connect to the cloak roo: and 
offices in general. 

Che remainder of the site and its immediate surroundings js 
to be laid out to form a suitable setting to the whole buil:ing, 

Che attention of competitors is particularly drawn io th 
fact that this scheme is for a National Library for the purpose of 
research and is not a Public Lending Library. 


DRAWINGS REQUIRED : 


I Sketcl 1) Plan of principal floor and ele, nt 
river to scale of 32 feet to one ir 
For the Final Drawings 2) Plan of principal floor, showing treat- 
ment ofsite and general surroundings t 
scale of one-sixteenth inch to a fot, 
Elevation to the river to a scak one- 
eighth inch to a foot. 
3) One section to a scale of one-eigh inch 


to a foot. 

}) Detail of any part of the building, either 
interior or exterior, to half-in to a 
foot. 


The Final drawings, inclusive of margins and n 
iol t 35 square feet. Large margins are not 
The f strainers is not obligatory, but drawings must be mounted 


ti 


IMPORTANT. 


exceed in total area 


THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP 
THE LOUNGE AND BAR OF A FLYING CLUB 

A small but wealthy flying club is proposing to build new 
headquarters adjoining its flying ground, which is situated som 
distance outside a large town in the South of England. 

Che central feature of the new plan consists of a lounge and 
bar for the use of members and guests. The lounge, to whic! 
has been allotted a floor area of 1,000 square feet, is approached 
from the north side through large double doors from a vestibul 
and hall, and on the south side are large windows which open 
on to a terrace overlooking the flying ground. 

On the east side of the lounge are double doors connecting 
with an ante-room and dining room, and on the west side in 
situated the club bar, which has an area of 300 square feet 

including a small service space behind the counter), and which 
should be open to, and easily approached from the lounge. 

The Club Committee feels that the decoration of the new 
lounge, while allowing for the usual club comfort, should in- 
corporate the use of colour and modern materials in order to 
express its individual character. 

Che provision of any fireplaces is unnecessary. 

Che Building Committee now require drawings illustrating 
the architect’s ideas for the decorating, lighting and furnishing 
of this lounge and bar, which should be accompanied by a 
short report on the materials, etc., used. 


DRAWINGS REQUIRED 
Section looking North 


South 
Kast = 
West - All to half-inch scale. 


Plan of Floor 
Ceiling 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO COMPETITORS 
I ings must not exceed 25 square feet in total area, inclu- 
ve of ins and mounts. 


HE MEASURED DRAWINGS PRIZE 
The wal Institute Silver Medal and £75 will, subject to 
ons hereinafter specified, be awarded to any member 


tne ce 

of the Profession (of any nation) who submits the best selection 
of drawings, accompanied by the original plottings and 
sketche The Council attach special value to perspective 
sketches done on the spot of an explanatory rather than a pic- 
torial nature, and to measured drawings. The strainers on which 


ngs and sketches are mounted, as directed in No. 3 of 


Foal 
the are 


the General Conditions, are not to exceed five. 


THE ESSAY PRIZE 
[he Competition will be confined to Associates and registered 
Students of the R.I.B.A. and registered Students of Dominion 
Allied Societies who have reached the age of 21 years on 
1 July of the year in which the competition is held, and have 
passed the R.I.B.A. Final, or equivalent Examination, or have 


produced certificates from responsible Architects to the effect 
that they have reached the required standard. 
The Essay Medal and £50 will be awarded for the best 


a subject of architectural interest. Candidates are 


Essay on 
the title and a 


required to submit to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
brief description of the proposed scope and treatment of the 
subject chosen. for the approval of the Jury. This is done 
anonymously—the Jury being unaware of the name of the 
author of the proposed Essay. The competitors will be ex- 
pected to make a useful contribution to knowledge, so that the 
Essays can be accepted as authoritative statements on the sub- 
jects dealt with; the facts should be logically marshalled and 
presented clearly in terse and idiomatic English. Photographs 
as well as drawings will be permitted as illustrations, if essential. 
and a bibhography should be added. 


THE ALFRED BOSSOM TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP 

Che Alfred Bossom Travelling Studentship. a Gold Medal 
and £250, for the encouragement of the study of commercial 
architecture in America is confined to those who have reached 
age of 21 years on the ist July of the year in which the 
competition is held, and who have attained the Associateship 
of the R.I.B.A. after (1) having passed the R.I.B.A. Final 
Examination, or (2) having qualified for exemption from the 
R.I.B.A\. Final Examination at a School of Architecture recog- 
nised for exemption from the Final Examination. 

\ Silver Medal will be awarded to the competitor placed 
second in the competition, and where there are three or mort 
competitors from any particular School the best of the three 
or more competitors will in each case be awarded a Silver 
Medal, provided that their entry to the competition is made 
vith the approval of the Head Master of their School. 

Che successful candidate will be required forthwith to sign 

undertaking to spend not less than six months in America 
in the study of commercial architecture. Of these six months 

months may be spent in travel and three months at work 


the a 


an Architect's office. 


A BLOCK OF SHOPS AND OFFICES 
\ promoter of building schemes has secured an option on an 
ite situated in the best shopping district of a very large 
On this he proposes to build a block of shops and offices. 
\s the Architect appointed by this promoter, you are re- 
quired to prepare drawings for a building which will fully 
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develop the site and which will provide the following accom- 


modation 

a) Rentable lock-up shops on all available frontages on the 
ground floor. 

b) An arcade of rentable shops on the ground floor running 
lengthways through the centre of the site. 

Rentable offices on several floors above. 

The rentable shops (a) must have small rooms at the back 
which can be top lit and a basement for storage with pavement 
lights and a small lavatory and w.c. Access from the rear is not 
essential. The basements may not project more than 4 feet 
o inches beyond the building line. 

Che shopping space provided should be capable of flexible 
subdivision so that large portions may be rented for single 
Dusinesses. 

The arcade (4) is to have shops on both sides, which should 
not be less than 12 feet O inches deep. 

An important approach or approaches must be given to the 


offices (: Che office space provided must be capable of easy 


subdivision 

You are required to decide the height of the building at your 
own discretion, and within the restrictions of the local building 
regulations. ‘There are no restrictions by ancient lights. 

Che object of the building will be to attract the best class of 
tenant and to obtain the highest possible rentals, and the eleva- 
tions and decoration should be designed with this fact in view. 

You must name the town in which you assume the building 
to be situated, and must send in a copy of the local building 
regulations with your design. 


DRAWINGS REQUIRED 
Plans, sections and elevations sufficient to explain the scheme to a 
scale of ; th inch to 1 foot only. 


REPORT 
You are required to submit a short, concise outline description of 


the building, the method of construction and the mechanical 


equipment. 
FINANCIAL STUDY 
\s an important part of the scheme, you are also required to make 
estimates showing: 
1. Land, building and overhead costs. 
2. Gross income from rent receipts. 


3. Maintenance costs and charges. 
] 


Net income and the rate of interest to be anticipated on 


capital invested. 
These estimates must be given in detail and all your calculations 


the 


{ t 


The purchase price ol the land is £ 174.000 £,5 per loot 
THE GRISSELL PRIZE 

Lhe Competition will be confined to Associates and regis- 
tered Students of the R.I.B.A. and registered Students of 
Dominion Allied Societies who have passed the R.I.B.A. Final, 
or equivalent Examination, or have produced certificates from 
responsible Architects to the effect that they have reached the 
required standard. and who have not been in practice for a longer 
/ r} Wd than TO vs 


A MARKET HALL IN A COUNTRY TOWN 


Che site for the proposed building, as shown on the plan, 


iit 
has a frontage of 120 feet o inches to the Market Square, anda 
depth of 100 feet 0 inches to a 10-foot public way ; there are 
,o-foot roads on the remaining two sides of the site, which is level. 


| he building Is to be ¢ re< ted by the Lox al \uthority for the 
sale of local produce. and also to provide accommodation for 
the public. 

lhe following approximate accommodation is required 

Market Hall, about 7,000 feet super, free from internal sup- 








~ 
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ports, and including not less than 18 stalls of about 200 sary drawings submitted in competition for the Pugin © :uden; 
feet super each, with adequate space for the public. ship or for the R.I.B.A. Silver Medal for Measured D: wing; 

Superintendent’s office, 180 feet supe Che candidate must submit his programme of tr: | al 
Clerks’ office, 250 feet super study, which will be taken into consideration by the |ury 
Small store and safe. making the award. 

Public waiting room, 400 feet super Che Jury reserve the right to make the award sub’.t to 
Porters’ room, 150 feet supet1 personal interview with the candidate. 

Store, 200 feet super. Che successful candidate will be required forthwith ‘o sig, 
Refreshment room, 800 feet an undertaking to spend not less than four weeks in s: part 
Kitchen and offices, 600 feet sups of the United Kingdom or abroad, during which he wi‘! stud 
Public lavatories, heating chan some of the best examples of old buildings in the p!. ces | 


lhe building, with the exception of the H be planned 


on one or two floors at the discretion itor. Reason- 
able economy is to be observed in the working out of the schem« 
There are no rights of light i 

Local bye-laws are to be cor 
accompany the drawings: bu é I 


cheme, 
copy should 
Building 
Act need not be submitted. 
[he design should be presented in the form of working 


drawings, with the materials and const 1 


indicate 


by a system of hatching or colour in a mat r consistent with 
general practice. 








R 
Plans of each flo 

! inch seale: a cross s« 1 I init 
the front portion of the buildir ullicie! 
elevations and plans to illustra ! 1 constructor 
ota typical bay of the buildir . f inches 
Calculations for a typi il trus t t I r pl a 
foundation. It may be assumed tha | S na 


a sale bearing Capacity of tw 


THE HUNT BURS 

Phe Competition will be confi y Assi nd registered 
Students of the R.I.B.A. and 7] 1 Students of Dominion 
Allied Societies who have reac} | vears on the 
ist July of the year in which the com] yn is held, who are 
British subjects under th ag ; ? ul e passed the 
R.I.B.A. Final, or equivalent | ive produced 
\ t : effect that the. 


required Stane 


certificates from responsible 
have reached the 

The Hunt Bursary. founded for iragement of the 
study of Housing and Town Planning, wi é 
conditions and to the 
awarded to the candidate who s} 1D! t Dd 


tne above 


necified. | 


CONAItIONS I 


selection of 


drawings or other ey idence (fi Xam] rts on the scheme 
submitted, note-books, sket hes, ar I Ss of town plan 
ning work, etc., etc.) of knowled of H ry and Town 


Planning, and testimonials. 









THE NEALE BURSARY 

The Competition will be confi to Associ ind regis- 
tered Students of the R.I.B.A, registered Students of 
Dominion Allied Societies 1 ) d the age of 23 
years on the 1st July of the year in wl the competition is 
held, and have passed the R.I.B.A, J ulent Exami- 
nation, or have produced erti tes fror ponsible Archi 
tects to the effect that they have l required standard 

The Neale Bursary, found for t iragement of the 
study and measurement of « the 
conditions hereinafter specif ish 
subject who shall submit the best ection of 
sketches and_ or other evidence st 
cal architecture, and testimoni 

Special attention is called t fac Council will not 
consider as suitable for submission it I tition for this Bur- 


undertakes to visit, and will prepare measured drawing. and 
thesis thereon. He must, before the 31st December 1992 
deliver to the Council of the R.I.B.A. the thesis and measur; 
drawings prepared by him in the course of his tour, Ji is ¢] 
desire of the Council that the holder of this Bursary ill en- 


deavour to make a definite contribution to knowleds: 


THE ARTHUR CATES PRIZE 

he Arthur Cates Prize, founded for the promotion of t} 

idy of Architecture, is offered annually according to su 
rules as the Council for the time being of the Institute sha 
from time to time enact. 

Che persons eligible to compete for the Prize are persons wl! 
have either passed the Final Examination of the Institute in or 
Examination only, or who have obtained by attendance at on 
of the Schools of Architecture approved by the Institute, di- 
plomas exempting them from the said examination. 
the Prize is offered for the promo- 


RELATION TO TOW, 


In the current year, 1931-32, 
tion of ARCHITECTURE IN 
PLANNING. 

\ large city is intersected from east to west by a non-tida 
300 feet wide, which is to be spanned by a road bridg 





river 
65 feet wide between parapets. 

A scheme is required for the treatment of the bridge head oi 
the north bank connecting with an important shopping stre« 
go feet wide parallel to. and goo feet distant from, the river. 

Che embankment is 10 feet above the normal water ley 
and the ground rises to the shopping street, which is 50 f 
\ wide riverside embankment road is pr 
posed, of such a character as to provide for the needs of traff 


above water level. 


and also as a promenade for pedestrians. 

It is intended to erect important buildings on the sites wit 
river and street frontages, and suggestions should be given f 
their architectural treatment. It is desirable that the sites wit 
reserved for hotels or blocks of flats 
and sites with street frontage for large stores, shops and offices 
Chere are no restrictions as to height of buildings, but tl 
fagades must be related to the width of streets or open space 
provided; due regard must be paid to the need fo 


river frontage should be 


that are 
sunlight. 

It is essential to provide road connections between the em- 
bankment and the bridge head, and attention must be paid t 
the necessity for an efficient system of traffic circulation in tl 
whole lay-out. 

Che river is used for the navigation of barges and other sma 
cralt. 

DRAWINGS REQUIRED 

1. A general lay-out plan to the scale of 1;500th (41°66 feet toa 
inch), covering area to illustrate the scheme. Th 
system of traffic circulation must be indicated on the plan. 

2. Such other drawings, to a scale of not less than 32 feet to 1 incl 
as will illustrate fully the design and arrangement of the buildings 
tne vicinity ot the Bridge Head, also the levels of the streets and 
approaches. 

Not more than thre 


sufficient 


double elephant sheets may be submitted. 
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The Principles of Modern Architecture 


ELIEL 


SAARINEN 


To THE 64TH CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS* 


93 January 1932 JOURNAL OF 
AN ADDRESS BY 
Louis Sullivan explained once to me his philosophy of 


; cture. When he finished, he said: **That is the 
only right thing to do.” 

| looked sceptical and said: **Do you think so?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “that is the only right thing to 
do—for me. You have to consider what is right for 


I have to say the same thing to you, when I am going 
to explain my opinions: 

*That is the only right thing to do—for me. You have 
to consider what is the right thing for you.” 

Phere is still another point I will mention, so there will 
not be any mistake. When I speak about contemporary 
architecture, I do not mean the French modernistic, as 
vou call it in this country. I will not mention anything in 
this way or that way, or my personal opinions of con- 
temporary architects and their work. I will speak only 
about principles, and I only take into consideration archi- 
tecture, which has principles and logic behind the forms. 

I will not criticise. And if I do criticise, I will limit my 
criticism to a little story: . 

There was a man walking crookbacked along the 
street. His friend met him and said: 

“What is the trouble with you—lumbago?”’ 

“No,” he answered, “That is not lumbago. That is 
modern furniture.” 


Wuy THis SEARCH FOR NEW Forms ? 

My topic will be: 

The historical and ethical necessity of the contemporary move- 

the development of our culture. 

We all know that when something new comes in out 
art life, minds are divided into two main parts. One part is 
forthe new: the progressive minded; another part is against 
the new: the conservative minded. Both are necessary. 
rhe progressive part is the motor which gives the speed; 
the conservative part is the brakewhich prevents accidents. 

lhere is a third group in the middle, doubtful, hesi- 
tating, and asking: 

“Is this only a fashion for to-day, or will it last?” 

_ The conservatives who are against the new are against 
it partly because they have grown up with the old forms 
and they are slow in changing their minds. They are 
‘hing to see how the new will develop. Others are 
against because they are satisfied with the old forms, they 





\\ 





* Reprinted from The Octagon, the Journal of the A.I.A., April 


by permission. 


are afraid of something new which disturbs them, and 
they do not see anything good in it. 

And I have heard remarks like this: 

‘Why all this searching of new forms? We have archi- 
tecture already settled. We have the antique and the 
Gothic. They have been regarded for hundreds of years 
as basic things in all architecture. Aren’t they good 
enough?” 

It is surprising that they ask this. 

Because nobody asks: **Why all this thinking to-day? 
We have Plato, Aristotle and Kant. Aren’t they good 
enough?” 

Or: “Why all this composing to-day? We have Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven.”’ 

I think, however, most of the people understand the 
movement. They see the logic of it, they know that a new 
time has to create new forms. But they maybe think it 
goes often too far. Why revolution? Why not evolution? 

There is not much difference between revolution and 
evolution in art matters. Revolution is only evolution at 
more speed. All the different appearances in human cul- 
ture have to develop parallel with each other. If one is 
slower than the others, it has to hurry. But the result will 
be evolution. 

Suppose that our cultural life from the Renaissance to 
our day had developed with smooth evolution. Suppose 
our architecture had developed parallel with it, always 
moulding its forms according to the changing life, day 
after day, year after year. Suppose further we still would 
wear the Renaissance dresses, with gilded brocades and 
colourful ornaments. Don’t you think that one day there 
would be quite a radical change? Don’t you think that 
we would take off the ornaments and fit our dresses to 
the spirit of the time? 

But now we wear golf knickers and straight cut suits 
and enter Greek temples and Roman palaces, and are 
surprised that there is a revolt in architecture—a revolu- 
tion. 

But is there a revolution? 

He who still sticks to the old forms thinks so. He who 
has for years been longing for new forms does not think 
SO. 

[ became an architect in 1897. I had a classical train- 
ing in school, but already in the school years I freed 
myself from the old forms and went my own way. I don’t 
see the revolution. I see only evolution. And as I look 
back over those thirty-five years, I think often that the 
evolution is too slow. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL | 


A few wee ks ago we had 


League in New York. Ralph Walker 1 l veech. He 
spoke about the individuals wh 1 search work in 
contemporary architecture. H ey 
different wavs, how they solve t! D1 fferently, 
and how they look upon things 7 ngles. He 
said: **We need those individu | ( leaders 


[hey trv to find the way for us 
And it is ri t t lividuals go 


their different ways. 


That is true. 


But could you imagine the nd 
Gothic being born if the individ Is. t lers had 
gone different wavs in those days? ¢ ) ( turally, they 
had to do their research work to ! to trv dif- 
ferent ways; they had to seek ji 5 d O- 
day. 

Sut there was something which. as nt on, drew 
them together. There is a repulsior tion In art 
development just as in Natur he ething funda- 
mental in the power of the huma1 { power of 
a nation, or in the power of ( och, which 


directs the whole life. 
I call it: The fundame fund ental forn 


of the time, the fundamental 


This fundamental form is the a ower Which 
leads the art developme1 t tow I style 

We have many kinds of indivi S Ol those in- 
dividuals are our leaders. who feel 1 tal form 
of our time and who can express it lec te archi- 
tectural language. And the strongest of thet ll remau 


as milestones in the history 
‘That is so in every art. 


3ut more in architecture that ts outline 
of the individual disappears wl passes by and 
the spirit of the time comes i 

When we study sculpture, we like e name 
behind the s¢ ulpture. When ( e like to 
know who is the master and we ! nting after 
the master: a Rembrandt. Van D El Greco 
When we read literature. and n the past as to 
the antique literature, we stil E name of 
the author. 

But whe » we rO 1 ! 
Italy, we are not so much co1 of the 
architect. We sav: “This is 7 ( ry: this 
Thirteenth Century.” T] s tou 

And we feel the spirit of tl he forms 
of the architecture, but we in tl 
entirety of life “a ( e. || 
because the whole lif ent 


form of the time 


The Fundamental | 


What it iS. We do no t | CO 
through intuition. nd it | “ 

In studying the arcl - hei 
sculpture, their painting, th 


philosophy, literature, di l ith cl 
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toms, dresses and even their movements, as far as \ve cay 
study them from their paintings and their sculptures, we 
teel how everything is especially Greek, and on/) Gre 
(here is something which draws everything togetlior and 
forms it to an entire world for itself. 


If we take something from Greek culture and « pa 
it with the culture of Old Egypt, we will find that itis 
strange there. It doesn’t fit. It doesn’t fit, beca the 
fundamental form of Egypt vibrates differently thon th 


fundamental form of Greece. 

Compare Romanesque, Gothic, Assyrian, and Chines 
with each other. And we see how each one has }uilt his 
own world of forms. Each one has his own fundamental 
tune. No one can imitate the other, it would sound {als 
Each of those great cultural e poe hs has had creative porwer t 

ld its culture in an ¢ vpressive slple of its own throu fing 
ense for its fundamental form. 

Now, if we compare our attempts to develop a con- 
temporary architecture of to-day with those great epochs 
of the past, we have to ask: 

“Does the fundamental form of our day conduct ow 


movement, or do we still wander in darkness? Where do 


we find our leaders?’ 

[he same question is asked in other arts. 

Who is the leader of Music to-day? Is it Debussy? Is it 
Stravinsky? Is it Sibelius? 

In painting we have had in a few decades impres- 
sionists, symbolists, pointilists,cubists and so on. Eachon 
thought it had found the key of the time. 

We have Cézanne and Picasso. Many say that Picass 
is the greatest painter of to-day. Maybe. Maybe he wil 
found the painting of the future. Or maybe his influence 
is gone in a few years, a few decades. 

Maybe there 
which will go deep into things, and the doors will open 


will appear some day a strong mind 


for the painting of the future. 
Maybe the same will happen in the art of buildin 
Onlv the future can tell. 


FUNCTION AND BEAUTY 
But, says someone, why all this talking about deep 


inkine? 


Our time is practical! We have to build in a pi 
Practicality has to decide the form of our archi- 
Ifa building is prac tical, it is beautiful. This ts 


But I wonder! I wonder if it is so, because we so 


f {te 
see very, very practical buildings, practical from ¢ 
ngle, practical in every point, and they appear so ter- 
ly ugly. They have no proportions, no rhythm, no 
lance of masses. ‘The colour is terrible, the treat 
iaterials is terrible 
So, I don’t think we can sav that if'a building is prac- 


is beautiful. 
But, I think we could sav—or rather—I do U/ 
aie 


| Say lal ¢ d Ng has to be practicat to t 
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And turther: A practical building is able to be beautiful only When we speak about the outside—coming influences, 


the tect has a sub-conscious sense for beauty, that is: if 


he is a creative artist. 

Is the practical really so especial a mark of our age as 
we think. We are inclined to think so when we see what 
thev fist in the earlier days. But it seems to me that they 
were more practical than we are, because they could get 
along \with lesser needs. And, on the other hand, we do 
not kr what the future holds for our practicality. May- 
be then itwill be said: They were not practical at all. They 
used gasolene in their cars, just as in the old kerosene 


lamps Why couldn’t they take the power directly from 
the an is we do? 

Every age has its own point of view regarding practic- 
alitv. Practicality is one of the cornerstones of all archi- 
tecture. has always been and always will be so. Nature is 


our teacher in the principles of architecture, and Nature 
itself is the perfect functionalism. 

When we speak about practicality, we mostly think 
about our daily comfort. We push a button here and a 
button there, we get cold here and hot there, and that is 


all very practical. But we do not live for our daily com- 
fort. We have higher ideals 

And the very man who preaches the coldest and 
hardest practicality is not always practical himself. He 
plants roses in his garden. 

Why roses? Roses are not practical. 


Cabbage is more practical. 


SCHOLASTICISM AND STYLE 

Phen there arises the question of our traditions. 

Couldn’t we take the forms from our forefathers and 
mould them so that they fit our time and then develop 
our architecture through tradition? 

That is evolution! 

It sounds good. 

But where do we find our traditions? 

If\we go to the forms of yesterday, I am afraid we will 
arrive in trouble, because we will find so mz iny different 
stvles. Which of them should we adopt? Or should we 
take all of them and melt them together to a gay pot- 
DOUL?LI. 


Or should we go deeper in the past and find our forms 


We all know how well the Gothic architecture ex- 
presses the Gothic life. But life keeps changing from day 
to dav. Instead of dry Scholasticism there comes some- 
thing new in the mediaeval life. People begin to read 
antique literature, they begin to study antique art, and 


during two hundred years or more the antique ideal of 


man meets the Gothic ideal of God through humanism. 
We have a new cultural epoch. We have a new architec- 
tural lorm. 
A new style. 
Chere are three things which together form a style: 
st—The conditions of the life itself. 
2nd—The tradition. 
-rd—The outside—coming influences. 


we do not mean to take foreign forms and include them 
in our style as they are. No, art is always creative, and if 
we are influenced by foreign forms, and will adopt them 
in our art, they have to be melted into our style through 
a mental process. 

For instance : 

If we buy a Chinese sculpture and place it in our gar- 
den, it is still a Chinese sculpture, and will always remain 
so. If we take a replica of it, it is still Chinese in form. 

Sut when we are inspired by its beauty, do something of 
our own, maybe in the same spirit, then it is our work. 
It has passed our individuality, our personality, and 
through a mental process it is part of our culture. 

Just in the same way the antique forms were melted 
together with Gothic forms to be a beautiful style which 
we call: ‘| he early Renaissance. 

But there soon came a change. 

In the later Renaissance, men began to take forms 
direct from the antique world. Instead of using their 
intuition, they began to use dividers and rulers. They 
began to write theories and formulas. They began to 
make science for practical use of an art form which did 
not belong to them. 

They founded schools—where they thought their 
theories, formulas and measurements. ‘There was no need 
any more to have artistic intuition to do good work; a 
little taste and much theory was enough. 

(he great masters of the Later Renaissance still used 
their intuition. They were educated in the spirit of in- 
tuition, and they erected masterpieces. 

But the poison of copying spread through the schools 
and architecture began gradually to lose its mother place 
among the arts. Architecture became more imitative 
than creative, and the strongest minds and the strongest 
talents of the time became sculptors and painters, and 
sculpture and painting became the ruling arts. 

Sculptors and painters disregarded the architectural 
principles and used architecture as the playground for 
their artistic imagination. 

Bernini and his followers made architecture sculptural, 
and sculptural forms overflow cornices and columns. 
liepolo painted his theatrical effects of clouds and skies 
and forgot the proportions of the room limited by walls 
and vaults. 

Phis developed further in Rococo. Rococo was gallant 
as the life was gallant, and playing ornaments made 
architecture purely decorative. 

After the French Revolution the life became much 
simpler. ‘The social life was new. ‘There was a new litera- 
ture, new science. Even the dresses were new and simpler 
and expressed the spirit of the time. There seemed to be 
a strong creative power in the air. 

But the gods of architecture were dead: only imitative 
art from old Rome, neoclassicism. 

And from how on during the Romantic time and the 
whole Nineteenth Century, we see a fairy play with 
architectural forms. All the styles, antique, Romanesque, 
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Gothic, Renaissance from here and Ri sance from 
there, towers, pinnacles, cren ions dancing to- 
ecther in this fairy play. 

Imitation is fashion of the tin in stvle, 
imitation in material, imitation in ¢ 

The logic and the meaning 

And I ask: ‘‘Is this our traditio1 \ e going to 
build our contemporary architecture ms that d 
not mean anything?” 

No! 

If we have to find our tradition f ancestors, 
we have to go to a time when art wa five art. in 
the Greek architecture and the Goth 

But what is our tradition and what is o isdom from 
the Greek architecture? 

‘The Greek architects tell us 

Our tradition comes from Egypt. Thi id a dualistic 


d the we he column and 


construction, the support an 
the architrave. We used this principle because it was 
practical for our purpose. But they had vn funda- 
mental form. It would have been easy for y use thei 


form, but it would have been a lie {rt / heak truth 
as well as man has! So we had to use our own fundamental 
form and develop through it a style of o 


Our architecture has been admired 1ousands of 


years because it is truthful in form ar ruthful in ex- 
pression. 

This is our advice to vou and this is vour tradition from 
our art: 

** Be truthful in form and expressior | the future will 


admire your work.”’ 

‘The Gothic architects tell us: 

Our tradition comes through the R 
through the Christian architecture fron 


inesq ue and 


old Rome. We 


accepted the Roman plan form because it was practical 
for our purpose. We found the pointed arch in the 
Orient and we adopted it because it was practical for 


our high windows. But we had our own fundamental 


form, and it governed our architecture. Look at our lofty 
vaults and buttresses; look at our high tows Che whole 


is a logical organism; it rises from the bottom to the top, 


stone built upon stone. You can feel the power go 
through the material and you can follow the power line 
the whole way to the top. It is truthful in material and 
truthful in construction and therefor¢ rchitecture 


has been admired for centuri¢ 
This is our advice to vou and tl dition from 
cur art: 
Be f) whful vi } Ul } 
admire vour work. 
Be truthful v 
Be truthful in material a ] nstru n. T/ 2 u? 
tradition and this is ow 


EDUCATION AND “THE ST} 
Our time is quite different from the earlier times: 
We have become more or less international 


Our time is a machine 
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Science helps us to feel the construction of th 
universe, 

lhe form of our life is new. 

Ab 1 thre 


truth in expression. 


form of our architecture has to be nex 


But our building problems are so manifold i: m- 
parison with the earlier times. 

Every day brings new materials and new const 
methods. 

And we ask: Are our architects able to con ate 
themselves, to listen to the voice of our fundamental 
form? Do we have enough creative power to bu WD 
our own style? 

Style can nol be artificially made. 

It comes or it does not come. 

But if it does come, it comes only through intuitio 

Style grows as folk songs grow. People sing thei: 


songs, and those songs which express deepest the best 


feeling of the nation remain as folk songs. It is the funda- 
mental form of the nation which sings through the soul 
of the nation. 

Therefore, those architects who have the stro 
imagination are no/ the strongest leaders. They are thos 
architects who feel deepest the silent song of the funda- 
mental form and who can express it in forms of truth. 

Chey are our leaders. And they will build the founda- 


tion for the architecture of the future, and the architects 
of the future will continue their work. 


PHE FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOLS 


When we speak about our future architects, we come 
directly to educational problems, because the schools of 
architecture have to take care of the architects of the 
future. 

[ am not the right man todiscusseducational problems, 
because my experience in this line is limited to the hard 
task of educating myself. But this evening deals with 
education, and I feel that I should say a few words. 


The function ot the school iS Lo develop, besides 
technical and historical instruction, in the students: 
1st —their artistic intuition; 
2nd—their sense for the spirit of the time; 
,rd—their instinct to translate the spirit of the time in 
an expressive architectural form; 
1th—their sense for truth, ethics and logic in architec- 
ture: 
and finally—their creative imagination. Creative be- 
cause art is always creative in every moment 
and at every point. And the devil of copying 
has to be kept far from the schools. 
l'o develop those things in the students is the problem 
of the schools. 
How to do it, I don’t know, and it is mostly very in- 


dividual. 
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But | :ave a distinct opinion as to how nol to do it: 
Dor ll the intuition with theories. Art based on theories 

is a de art. 

Do teach theories of proportions. Vhey only disturb 

the sense for proportion. Theories of proportions are 

one for arrived men to play with when they have leisure 
time and do not like to play bridge. ‘Vhe gifted man does 
not need them. A man without gifts cannot use them 
correct 

Di teach theories of colour. They only mislead the 
sense for colour, and, besides, they are all wrong, at least 
for art purposes. 


Do not teach the students the Greek form language before the) 
understand their own form language. You don't teach your 
children Latin before they speak their mother tongue. 

Do not teach style in connection with design. The only style 
vou could possibly use in connection with design is the 
contemporary. 

But there isn’t any! 

But,’ someone says, ‘‘How can we teach architecture 
when we have nothing to go by? We have no theories, no 
stvles. [tis difficult. 

It is difficult, or it is easy, it all depends. 

I would say: It is impossible, or it is very easy. 

It is impossible if the teacher has no sense for architec- 
ture in deeper meaning and the student has no talent. 

You can’t grow roses from cabbage. 

But if the teacher is a living artist, and if the student 
has natural gifts to become a living artist, it is very easy. 
You hardly need to teach him. He will find his path 


himself. 


EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 

here is still one point in connection with the educa- 
tional problem. 

We speak so often about the lack of interest for archi- 
tecture on the part of the public. We have to get the 
public much more interested in our doings. It would be 
helpful for our profession. 

That is true. But how can a person be interested in a 
thing he does not understand? 

Well, we have to educate him. 

Someone asks us: **What style is this building: 

We say: “‘It is Italian Renaissance.” 

Now he knows it is Italian Renaissance because we tell 
him so. But it does not help him very much. When he 
goes to the next building, we have to tell him again about 
its Sty le. 

So we have to educate him. We have to go with him 
through the whole history of architecture; we have to 
explain the differences between the various styles, their 
characteristics and their ornamental treatments. It is a 
hard task, because there are so many styles and varieties 
of styles, a long list of French kings and English kings and 
queens, and so on. 


pot 
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When we are through, he says: *‘Well, now I can see 
myself this building is Italian Renaissance. But there is 
one thing I cannot see. Why should it be Italian Renais- 
sance? ‘The owner is an Irishman, the architect is a Ger- 
man, the contractor is Danish, the workmen and the 
building materials are American, and the building was 
built in the United States a few years ago.”’ 

“Why Italian and why Renaissance?” 

“Well,” we say, “it is Italian Renaissance because the 
architect thinks it is a beautiful style.” 

“What, a beautiful style! What does it mean? Beauti- 
ful forms without any meaning! I wouldn’t like to read a 
book filled with beautiful words without any thoughts. 
No, sir! I don’t care for your architecture.” 

So there we are. He was not interested in architecture 
because he did not understand it. Now we have educated 
him to understand it, and he is not interested at all. He 
likes to have thoughts behind the forms. He likes to have 
logic. 

And there is no logic! 

Or here is the logic: I read in the paper some time ago 
that a person in Detroit had the intention to build a 
building, and he said: **T will build it in Spanish Renais- 
sance, because this stvle is so littlhe known in the Middle 
West.’ 

I could say as well: “I have to go to San Antonio and 
make a speech, and I will speak in Finnish, because this 
language is so little known in Texas.”’ 

There is the logic! 

No, we cannot get logic in architecture as long as we 
use styles which are only decorative, only empty orna- 
ments which do not mean anything and which do not 
have any connection with our contemporary life. We 
have to get rid of the styles. They are poison for living 
architecture, for living art. 

Chey do not use styles in other arts, do they? 

Or could you imagine someone speaking about Gals- 
worthy’s books and saying: “‘Is it early Italian, or is it 
Greek, or is it Spanish?”? No. Or could you imagine 
someone speaking about T’schaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony 
and saying: “‘Is it early Orpheus, or late Liszt, or Middle 
Mozart?” 

No, you couldn’t. 

You couldn’t, because you know what it is. And every- 
one knows that Tschaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony is 
T’schaikovsky, and it comes directly from his innermost 
soul and goes directly into the deepest heart of the public. 
And the public understands it. 

The public understands our language, too, if we speak 
directly, and if there is logic in our thoughts and if there 
is truth in our words. 

We don’t need to educate the public. 

Our Art has to do it. 
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DEED OF AWARD OF PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 
Pursuant to the terms of Bye-l 6q, tha ( neil shall. ab **Nebo” 
by a Deed of Writing under the Common 5 . award the “Cap” “tor” 
Prizes and Studentships of yunce such “Comrie” *Juan” 
Awards at the next General Meeting after ili n, the “Chat” **Pilsner”’ 
Council have the honour to state that tl examined the Che Council have awarded the Soane Medallion a sub. 
several works and testimonials submitted fon ite Prize, the ject to the specified conditions, the sum of £150 to the ‘uthor 
Soane Medallion, the Royal Institute Silver Medal for Mea- of the design submitted under the motto “Ibi.” 
, Yrawings, the Royal Institute S r Meda ran Essay, 4 ia 4 ’ 
—. eiig Se a ee amr THE ROVAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDAL AX) £5; 
» ) ‘Ss udentsnip, t ! ~ iTa ill . " : - ~ 
; gdh star ign niga . mn FOR MEASURED DRAWINGS 
Studentship. the Grissell Prize. t] Neale Bursar the Hunt : : 
Zursarv. the Arthur Cates Pr cde, ahs Fight sets of drawings were submitted under the fi ving 
Med chools of — MOttoes: 


*Cuchulain” *Resurgam” 


Architecture recognised for exempt nd haga 2 soa 
termediate Examinations, and R.1 Publi valley” ao 
and Secondary Schools. Rinses ilia “He! 4 

e ‘ ; ve “Spud Alta 

THE TITE PRIX 1 CERI IND { Phe Council have awarded the Royal Institute Silver Meda 

Two hundred and _ sixty tn and £75 to the author of the drawings submitted under th 
Preliminary Competition, é ul motto “*Resurgam,”*® and a Certificate of Honourable Mention 
Competition. to the author of the drawings submitted under the imotto 

The Council report that 1 I lesigns “* Alfa,’” 
for * An Author's Retreat ! wing THE ROVAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDAL AND { 
mottoes: ; a FOR AN ESSA) 

oe Eighteen Essays were submitted under the following 
és .* mottoes: 

“Frog” p “Woodsto k i ilfola” 

“Dust” : “Loyne’ : “Indies 

te er “R Cossutius Inca” 

ase a4 : Zaid *“Casa 

het “Volve x” “Silver” 

£eg” “Bomba z “Byzes . 

“Ro ee Esperance **Forsitan 

ee erin a bis le ' D : , “Rab” Matterhorn” 
specified conditions. the sum ( ) Phe Council have awarded the Silver Medal and £50 to th 
submitted under the motto “Re ( { hor of the Essay on “Sculpture Galleries’? submitted under 
Honourable Mention to the tt motto “Byzes.”? and a Certificate of Honourable Mentior 
under the mottoes **Tutit \ » the author of the Essay on *“*The Great Baroque Mas- 

THE SOANE MED ', uerade”’ submitted under the motto “*Bomba.’’> 

Sixtv-one candidates rv Com- THE OWEN FONES STUDENTSAIP: A CERTIFICATE 
petition, and of these 13 wer etl AND £100 
tion. In addition. 10 cat oO tl Pen Candidates took part in the Preliminary Competition. 
Final Competition. l of whom were admitted to the Final Competition. 

Phe Council report that esig Phe Council report that in the Final Competition. six 
for “A National Library i ( 1e1 designs for a colour scheme for the Lounge and Bar of 
the following mottoes Flying Club were submitted under the following mottoes 

*Nomac **Mark”’ “*T ascis”” 

*“Spen”™ “Roma” **Maitai’’ 

Thumbs” “Kervo” “Ludo” 

“Vaduz” he Council have awarded the Owen Jones Certificate and. 
‘Scrib subject to the specified conditions, the sum of £100 to the 

*Rodilardus’: Mr. ¢ | R.L.BLA *Resurgam™: Mr. Cecil Brown, g Magdalen Road, S.W.tk 
co The Architectural Ass W.¢ Westminster Schoo! of Art). 

School of Architecture, The At ‘Alfa’: Mr. Hubert Bennett [Student R.I.B.A.], Dales Brow. 
=""Putite’: Mr. Cormac P 5 i B.A Wor Road, Swinton, Manchester (School of Architecture. Univer- 

Richmond Road, Ilford, Essex | S« l Manchester). 

London). “Byzes”: Mr. Hope Bagenal [A.R.I.B.A.], The Architectural 

*WVinska™’: Mr. William B s S il \ssociation, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.i (School of Architecture. The 
16 Ashbv Road. Burton-on- 1! s ss l Architectural Association, London). 

Architecture). “Bomba”: Mr. William Holford, B.Arch. Lypl. [Student 

Thi’: Mr. Robert Hogg M \.R MM Str R.I.B.A.], The British School at Rome, Valle Giulia, Rome (Liver- 
Edinburgh (School of Archite¢ \r | | School of Architecture 
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he drawings submitted under the motto **Luds”’ 


drawit ibmitted under the motto “*Keryo.”!8 


THI RED BOSSOM TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP: 
AGOLD MEDAL AND £250 


Ele lesigns for “A Block of Shops and Offices” were 


inder the following mottoes: 
*Glach”’ “Quarry” 

Bullion” Prop” 

ea “Exit” 

“Garnet” 

*Mardon” 


‘9 
“tinea” 
**Baccara”™’ 
**Bramante”’ 


[he uncil have awarded the Alfred Bossom Travelling 
Studentship and, subject to the specified conditions, £250 to 
the author of the design and report submitted under the motto 
“Prop. and Silver Medals to the authors of the designs and 
reports submitted under the mottoes **Mardon’’!? and **Bul- 


THE GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL AND £50 


Six designs for “A Market Hall in a Country Town” were 


bm under the following mottoes: 
“Sapper” “Bahta”’ 
“Tw Bee” 
“Tyke” **Boodles”’ 


The Council have awarded the Grissell Gold Medal and 
\ author of the design submitted under the motto 


THE NEALE BURSARY: £70 
One application was received from: 
Mr. Geoffrey Alan Jellicoe | A.]. 
The Council have awarded the Neale Bursary to Mr. 


Geoll \lan Jellicoe [A.}. 
THE HUNT BURSARY: £50 
One yplication was received from: 
Mr. Alfred Maxwell Allen [-1.]. 
The Council regret that they are unable to award the Hunt 
Burs 


THE ARTHUR CATES PRIZE: A SUM OF £50 


In the current year the Prize was oflered for the promotion 
\rclitecture in relation to Town Planning. 
| ipplications were received from the following: 


Mr. John Denoon Carnegie (Student). 
Mr. Richard Harrison Kelly (Student). 
Mr. Robert Hogg Matthew |{-1.]. 
Mr. Basil Spence (Student). 
Phe Council have awarded the Arthur Cates Prize and £50 
olt Oo Mr. Robert Hogg Matthew [4.] and Mr. Basil 


Spence Student). 


THE ATHENS BURSARY: 


Phe Council, on the recommendation of the President of the 


£100 
A 


R.I.B in consultation with the Officers of the Board of 
I iral Education, have awarded the Athens Bursary to 
Mr. | rd Robinson Ferdinand Cole [*.]. 

“a Mr. Lawrence Wright, B.Arch. Lypl., [A.R.I.B.A.], 24 
Carlton Vale, N.W.6 Liverpool School of Architecture). 

“Kervo"; Mr. Robert Yorke Goodden [Student RIB. al. $3 
Bal Street, Dorset Square, N.W.1 (School of Architecture, The 
\rchitectural Association, London). 

“Prop”: Mr. Wilfrid Valder | A.R.I.B.A.]. 13 Montague Street. 
WA School of Architecture, University of Sydney, School ot 
Ar re, University of London). 
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THE ASHPITEL PRIKE, 1931 

The Council have, on the recommendation of the Board of 
Architectural Education, awarded the Ashpitel Prize (which 
is a Prize of Books, value £10, awarded to the candidate who 
has most highly distinguished himself among the candidates 
in the Final Examinations of the year) to Mr. Alban Douglas 
Rendall Car6e [A.|, of 4 Great College Street. S.W.1, Pro- 
Final 


bationer 1928, Student 1928, and who passed the 


Examination held in July 1931. 


THE R.I.B.A. SILVER MEDAL AND £5 IN BOOKS FOR 
SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE RECOGNISED FOR 
ENEMPTION FROM THE FINAL EXAMINATION 

Che Council have awarded the Silver Medal and £5 in 
books for the best set of drawings submitted at the Annual 
Exhibition of designs by Students of Schools of Architecture 
recognised for exemption from the Final Examination to Mr. 
Basil Spence, of the School of Architecture, Edinburgh Colleg 
of Art. 


THE R.I.B.A. 
FOR SCHOOLS OF 
FOR EXEMPTION 


BRONZE MEDAL AND £5 IN BOOKS 
ARCHITECTURE RECOGNISED 
FROM THE INTERMEDIATE 
EXAMINATION 

The Council have awarded the Bronze Medal and £75 in 
books for the best set of drawings submitted at the Annual Ex- 
hibition of designs by Students of Schools of Architecture recog- 
nised for exemption from the Intermediate Examination to Mr. 
Reginald Arthur Smeeton, of the Birmingham School of Archi- 
tecture, 
THE RA.B.A, PRIZES FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
Fifteen Essays were submitted. 


AND SECONDAR) 


| Pri 2é5 fo Ess i 
Che Council have awarded a prize of £1 11s. 6d. to D. Brian 
Peace, of Mill Hill School, for his essay on **Plague in the Peak,” 
and a prize of £1 11s. 6d. to L. Whitworth, of Rock Ferry 
High School for Boys, for his essay on “*Chester Cathedral.” 

B Prizes for Sketches. Seventeen sets of sketches were 
submitted. 

Che Council have awarded a prize of £3 3s. to N. E, Block, 
of Whitgift Middle School, Croydon, for his drawings of Whit- 
gift Hospital, Croydon; a prize of £2 2s. to J. F. Walter, of 
Uppingham School, Rutland, for his drawings of Uppingham 
School Memorial Hall, and a prize of £2 2s. to J. A. Ashworth, 
of Manchester Grammar School, for his drawings of Chetham’s 
Hospital, Manchester. 

fn witness thereof th ( } S has 
hep) hereunto appr 7 ti } , ( 
unary Nineteen Hundred and Thirty- 

» at a Meeting of the Council 

Raywonp Unwin. ¢ rman. 

W. H. ANSELI 

SYDNEY TATCHELI 

Members of Cour 
SypNnEY D. Krrson, Hon. § 
Ian MacA ister, $ 


Aubrey Cosh, B.Arch., [A.R.I.B.A.], 


School 


*Mardon”: Mr. James 


Royal Insurance Buildings, 16 Spring Street, Sydney, N.S.W 


of Architecture, University of Sydney 
A3é< Mr. Thomas Arnold Jeffryes [Student R.I.B.A. 


Edinburgh College of Art, Edinburgh). 


sullion”: 
School of Architecture, 
1Zwil”: Mr. John Hughes, B.Arch. Lvpl., [A.R.1.B.A.]. 19 Stor 


ton Road, Oxton, Birkenhead (Liverpool School of Architecture 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY though there is much of considerable interest to anyone w 


192] 1922. II] for the cinema or the production and projection of talking ire 
i oe I book is not for the amateur—it is essentially. technic 
» DECEMBER troar I FANT reath of view from the wideness of the author’s knowled 


cinema work, that gives an especial value to his cor 


ne side. 





| Or > " > . 1° ° ° 
Not! VR Lhe information most valuable to architects is not so muc 
These Note ef hed } : t concerned with the mathematics and theory of acou 
pl ained, but is that dealing with lay-out and d 
11 17 | »f sand the } I it { _ oe tinge. ba 
List of all books, pamp! ; | = ia ind the interrelation of the generating, b 
to, OI purchased by, the ibrar I 5 =o epennng ome 
suggested that membet1 jo Phe book has an historical introduction. well written 
: Rise 
velopment of the Libran | t 1, which gives balance and added interest to a cor 
for reference. stud 
Books presented P } / R P ( 
Books pu / P Estheétique des ponts Le Moniteur des t wv pu 
Bool ‘ ne r, Feb 125 g}”. vi--96 pp. Paris 1931. (3 R 
terish I is a book that was especially recommended by 
ARCHITE " B of the Ministry of Transport, in the discusston a \ 


Maxwell Ayrton’s paper on Bridges last May. 


hes of Norfolk 





ther publication ) Lhe Ruined Cl 
c 6s". 4 Norwich: H. W. Hunt. 1931. 2s. ¢ 
P P ft 
Royat. INstiruTrt F Bririsu A I irgical arts \ quarterly devoted to the arts of the I 
( Church. Vol. i, No. 1. (New York. \utu 


PRIBUNAL OF APPEA Loo vn B ‘ \ *Parish Chure os ol Rural England. (McGill University P 











Regulations mad ries xill, No. 32 pam. 10} 7". 3t pp. M 
ol appeal and as to the t 1Q31 
IK It would appear difficult to produce anything new 
H nexhaustible though it is, but Mr. ‘Turner has s 
Ropers (D pamphlet, with its many original 
The Holy] ae i : I In his very readable text he str 
Srooren) (eins D ttings which these village churches 
by the Revd. Geoi treks examples are Culbone. Somer 
ee Cee : Var. 01 CON ated to be the smallest in the country, the pewless int 
| Dt al "i Aw | | 4 : xted, Essex, ith its beautiful altar following the | l 
torical description by VW By ind some impressive Suffolk interiors and exterio1 Q 
“Spe Wag: ai of r two possible errata might be indicated——on p. 13 the 
: “ ne to the figure hould perhaps read *. . . the sot 
ng been closed,” “The north aisle is an addition 
Hat (Jorn a soon th muth side . .: on p. 31 the ackn 
Phe Dates of the mor I . ( I nts should rete: to pamphlet pages Such a concise sul 
wearmouth Pro Sunderlar ‘ l ild be circulated everywhere to stimulate interest 


f Sunderland. Pat Vill. ho would not read larger work H.V.M 


for Whitehall. Winds r. C Der Neue Schulbau. (Die Bauautgaben der Gegenwart 
i I Stuttgart : Hoffmann 


rund it AILS I a) 1) pp 








four or 
. : B. H 
| ( ] ya 
WALPOLE Sc I l 
i- 358 pp. Lon Macmillan 
The ICE 11 
mausoleum, et Ic Don R.H ; 
O : , ! I 36 pp. Lon Lin O3 
£ 
a B P W RI ROA AND LRANSPORT ( ONGRES 931) 
, Rural housin \ selection from the Exhibition of phot 
Memorandur ral housin hemes, and of houses reconditioned und: 
pal 3 i } Housing (Rural Workers) Act, 1926. 
P QO} . 169 pp. Lond.: Congress Organising Comn 
BROWN BERNARI ; } 4 1. | I R 
Talking picture nd \\ ryES .G 
Installation. | ; P I ) Moderne nederlandsche villa’s en landhuizen. | Modern « 
x 1 CC I houses. 
The importane f this b I f 12 gt”. xv--var. pp. Amsterdam: ** Kosmos.” [193 


or so pages on Theatre Acoust { 
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as DETAILS POPOGRAPHY 
5 SMALI NSTALL) AND WoopBRIDGE (CHRISTOPHER — EDWARD 
" Eng brickwork details 1450-1750. A portfolio of full-size St. Clement Danes, Strand. A guide: historical tive 
Including Roman bath, etc. ] 
portfo. 123” 10”. Prelim. 20 pls. Lond.: Architectural pam. 7” <4?" (59 pp.) [Lond. 192 
Press. [1931]. 8s. 6d. R. HERD (S 
; SMALL NSTALL) AND WoobDBRIDGE (CHRISTOPHER Guide to Minster parish church, Kent. 
r Ene wrought ironwork : mediaval and early renaissance. A pam. 7 13”. 24 pp. Lond. [1907 
orth f full-size details. BuRNHAM (E. J 
portfo. 123” - 10”. Prelim.-! 20 pls. Lond.: Architectural \ Guide to Seaton and District 
Press. [1931.] 8s. 6d. R. 3rd ed. 63 }”. 99 pp pls. Seaton y1. 
ALLIED ARTS AND CRAFTS a, OE 
. Pictorial and descriptive guide to Seaton, and the Devon and 
Ne ART COMMISSION ; ; Dorset borderland 
[L Lists of Commissioners and of matters upon which advic« 63 13”. xxii -38 '-(2) -maps and pls. Lond. [1920-2 
as been invited. | ; PARKER AND Co., publ. 
; leaflet gj 6”. 1931. R. The Visitors’ guide to Oxford. 
R QUEN , M. & C. H. B. ; New ed. }]’. vili+144 pp. Oxford [1888 
* A ory of everyday things in England. _ SALWEY (JASPER . | 
\ 2 Parts. 2nd ed. 9 D4 + XIV 254 Pps XU 244 Pd. Guide to Rothbury. _ Northumberland. 
_ Lond.: Batsford. 1930-31. 8s. 6d. each. R 5’. 113 pp.--pls. Rothbury: U.C. 1913 
] vday life in the new stone, bronze and early iron ages LACHETTE. pul 
nd ed. 77 5)". X19 pp. > pls. Lond.: Batsford. by ( , Bayeux et les bains de mer de la cote de Caen et du bessin. 
yor Ne Gi ides Joanne. 7 $5”. (2) 6o pp. -map. Paris. 1895 
seapy A.W. ' 
Art in the lite of mankind. Vol. ui: Greek art and its influence. All presented by Mr, Fredk. Chattert I 
t , Vol. iv: Roman art and its influence. 
$37”. vill—110 pp.+xvi pls.; vii+109 pp. xvi pls. TOWN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 
Lond.: Batsford. 1931. 5s. each. R. 
Publica- : 3EXHILL, Doroug! 
ae BUILDING Borough of Bexhill town planning scheme. Report on the 
Sry MATERIALS development plan. By Adams, Thompson and Fry. 
; SCIENTIFIC AND INDusrRIAL RESEARCH, Depr. or : Forest PRropucrs 13 93°. 53 pp. -pls. n.p. [Bexhill ( orpn.] 1930. 10s.6d. R 
RESEARCH West Surrey Joint Town PLANNING ComMITTE! 
Bulletin No. 12. Some characteristics of home-grown timbers West Surrey regional planning scheme. A re ag pre agri - DY 
7 gs 4”. Lond.: H.M. Stationery Office. 1931. 2s. R. \dams, ‘Thompson and Fry 113” < 93". 79 PI pls. n. g31-R 
, ScIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, Dep. oF: BUILDING RESEARCH SourH East Sussex Joint Town PLanninc Commirret 
th *Special report No. ‘7. The estimation of tree calcium oxide and South-east Sussex regional planning scheme. Report prepat 
¥ droxide. by Adams, Thompson and Fry. 
; fh pam. 93”. 6”. 21 pp. Lond:. H.M. Stationery Office. 1931. 113” 93". 75 pp. pls. n.p. [Hastings Corpn.] 1931. tos. R 
as 6d. R. (2 Rucsy anp Disrricr Joint Town PLANNING Apvisory ComMirtet 
i CONSTRUCTION Rugby and district regional planning scheme 
ey Wricut (J. W. 113” x 9%” .75 pp.-- pls. n.p. 1931. 10s. 6d. R. 
: Handrail and staircase joinery. SHEFFIELD AND District JOIN t REGIONAI Pr ANNING COMMITTE! 
a1" 8 199 pp. Lond.: Longmans. 1931. 5s. R *Sheffield and district —s planning scheme. By P. - 
- It is probably true to say that every architect in the country has at crombie, S. A. Kelly, ind I . H. Johnson. With a mining re ty" 
. i¢ time or another specified a wreathed handrail, even perhaps wl 125 10. XV po eae Soe pls. 3 maps. Lsverpnes U.P.; 
MLR Mr. Writ ght, with a baroque prodigality of capital letters, calls Lond.: Hodder and Stoughton. 193 s 
Pair of Wreaths Containing Easings over a Semicircular Well of P ted by Mr. T. H. Johnson, M.T.P.L.. a R 
Winders.” But though wreathed handrails are stock-in-trade units 
K four neo-georgians, few, probably, know the first thing about the ; 
ting out and construction. This is one of the cases where the archi- Manuscripts and Typ scripts 
il ct knows that there is in the background a sure craftsman who will a 
193 erpret his shaky delineation without fuss o1 trouble. Mr. Wright's Rp COAT RT EE Le ee EE aE Neo. 
le little book is **a guide to both the theor« tical and practical Grec style in Europe. (R.1.B.A. Athens Bursary Report, 1931 
des of Ph: indrailing and stair building,” and is intended for the joiner PBURE SDH eh ae 
srry ase ; typescript and phots yar. KK. 
10 aspires to bece me a staircase hand”: butit is certainly a book 
: at architects would do well to buy and study. for greater knowledge 
é {methods gives greater freedom in design. After preliminary chap- Drawings, etc. 
ters on geometry, the book is divided into sections on handrailing and 
7 ir building, both brimful of facts and figures : particularly valuabl Vicrorta AND ALBERT MUSE! 
kK chapter vili on the Principles of Stairbuilding. It is a book heartily Lettering sheets. (Panels cut and painted by Eric Gill 
be recommended. t sheets, coloured. § tone repr. [1931.| 
BIBLIOGRAPHY These four sheets of lettering provide the student with excellent 
Nationa, Book Counc large scale models from the “ti of the arc h-pric st of modern letter 
Sixth annual report. 1930-31. 1931]. R. cutters—Eric Gill. Sheets 1 and 3 show two ditk roe 7" S a \ ; 
angen cul Roman caps, sheet 2 a “lower case,’’ and sheet pa ry beautiful 
Pay R ENGINEERING letter painted on a wooden panel. An attempt has been made to 
STOCKHOLM: INGENIORS VETENSKAPS AKADAMIEN define the carved letters by colouring the shadows, but the effect ha 
Hanglingar (proceedings). | Engineering research papers., (Current only been to destroy the original precision without any more defini- 
- mbers, tion than could have been got from a strongly cast natural shadow: 
93 pams. 94” » 64”. Stockholm: Svenska Bokhandelscentralen. this is regrettable, but in all other ways the sheets are models that we 
/ R 1931. R. hope will become widely known. 
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Architects’ Unemployment Relief Fund 


We have pleasure in pub ! ye rther list. of Middlesex County Council: Mr. W. T. Curtis: M Tr. F. 
donations and subscriptions ment Relief Hawkes; Mr. C. D. Andrews; Mr. C. T. Ayerst; Mr. J. H. M. 
Fund together with the nar ; Bates; Mr. H. W. Burchett; Mr. J. T. Castle; Mr. J. ¢ u 

Che following have sent spe 1 Mr. J. H. Davidson; Mr. D. R. Duncan; Mr. H. F. ¢ 
Grummant: Mr. E. L. Gunston; Mr. R. Gu 


£500 from the Royal Instit f Br \ { . Mr. R. T. 
£50 from Mr. Alfred Ce ents: £275 Mr. L. R. Oakes; Mr. A. C. Pickford; Mr. R. A. |} ¢ 
from Sir Banister Fletcher ; £2 m Mr. W Tapper: £25 Mr. D. Robertson: Mr. S. Rubery; Mr. G. F. E. \ 


from Messrs. Leonard Stokes & D om Mr. I Mr. H. Baker; Mr. W. J. Baker; Mr. J. A. Cragg; Mr. | ( 
Vincent Harris: £5 5s. each from Mr. H. P. B Downing. Mr. J. G. Wiles: Mr. G. Smithson: Mr. A. C. Collins: \{r. § 
Messrs. Gardiner & Theobalk ! | Branch of the Field: Mr. W. A. Funnell: Mr. A Harvey: Mr. G erth 
Northern Architectural Asso , Mr. J. A. Gotch Mr. R. N. Nield; Mr. H. E. Redman; Mr. R. H. Mi am: 
1 Mr. L. A. F. Ireland. 


Mr. Gervase Bailev and Mr. W. E. Ver n C1 n: £3 3s 
from Miss Gertrude W. M. I rkus. Mr. Ernest F. Hoops Phe Architectural Statf of the Board of Education. 
and Mr. F. G. Pain: £2 rom Mr. Walter S. Tucker. Citv of Leicester Education Committee Surveyors’ Staf} 


Messrs. John Moir Kennard & Son. Mr. ¢ sS. Mordaunt. Mr. J. O. Thompson: Mr. J. H. George: Mr. P. F. Ti! Mh 
Mr. George Nott, Mr. C. Mel Mr. Per Waldram John A. Webb. 
and Mr. F. Adams Smith: /1 rom Mr. Edward Hale: Bourneville Village Trust Architects’ Department: Mr. S. A 
fit 5s. from Mr. Harold (¢ ! rom Mr. G. | Wilmot: Mr. J]. R. Armstrong: Mr. C. G. Gibbs; Mr. R. M 
Desmond Hall. Mr. D. Hue Ml I. | \ust Mr. F. (¢ Vickery; Mr. C. B. Parkes. 
Haynes and Mr. C. D. Collir m M \lan B. Dury and Phe Architectural Stat? of the Underground. 
Mr. L. Richardson: tos. from Mr. J. B. Hawker and M1 Phe Architectural Staff of Gaumont British Picture Corpora- 
H. L. North. tion: Mr. W. E. Trent; Mr. E. Tulley; Mr. J. Morrison; Mr 
The following have joine¢ e schet ber d are D. MacKay; Mr. W. Oliver; Mr. S. Burn; Mr. R. Cas Mi 
sending a regular monthly mtr tio! B. Pattison; Mr. J]. Wenning. 
Messrs. Raymond and Edward U1 I d Stafl Sir Harold Brakspear, Mr. W. L. Duncan; Mr. H. Fa 
Messrs. Slater and Moberly: Mr. I Dowi son: Mr. Edgar Gardham; Mr. Arthur B. Hayward; Mr. Hen: 
Messrs. Arthur Cooksey and Partne1 I. Mence: Mr. H. E. Robertson: Mr. Thomas W. Watkins 
Mr. Henry M. Fletcher: Mr. H. R. A. Newbold Mir. Eustace Whitney; Mr. Hubert Wright. 


Messrs. Unsworth and Go Vit \. N. Goddart Che following names of architects’ staffs that contril 
Mr. E. B. Musman; Mr. W Won he fund had not been received when we last went to pre 
Messrs. Heazell and Sons e give them now: 


Mr. S. B. Pritlove: Mr. R. Br } Messrs. Pick Everard Keay and Gimson: Mr. A. E. Smit! 

Messrs. Geo. Elkineton a Sor cs Mr. E. C. Mount; Mr. S. H. Stableford; Mr. F. W. James: Mr 

Messrs. Talbot Brown and Fi W. Harris. 

Messrs. North Robin and V Messrs. Nicholson and Dixon-Spain: Mr. L. E. Cramptot 

Messrs. Gotch and Sal rs NI ( R ( I ( Mr. H. Darsa: Mr. H. M. Hedges: Mr. E. F. Wilson. 

Messrs. William Woodwat I S Messrs. F. J. Eedle and Meyers: Mr. I. K. Gosling; Mr. G. H 

Messrs. Buckland and Ha nd‘ Brown: Mr. F. J. Maunder: Miss Gladys Brew. 

Messrs. J. T. Newman | \i rd C. Web Messrs. Ashley and Newman: Mr. G. Vev: Mr. H. H. Bul 
Mr. Ronald F. Fo Mir. W. Howard; Mr. R. J. Truelove; Mr. A. J. Tolhurst; Mi 


Sir Giles Gilbert Scott: Mr. R. P. D Mr A. FI W. J. Smith. 
Gott: Miss E. G. Meredith: Mr. R. A. P. P Mr. P. ¢ Messrs. Stanley Hall and Easton and Robertson: Mr. T. | 
Smith: Mr. John Summerson: Mer. F. ( Mr. L. K jaker; Mr. T. L. Bright; Mr. J. D. Colchester; Mr. D. G. 


I 
Watson; Mr. R. Paxton Watsor Collie; Mr. S. E. T. Cusdin; Mr. J. W. Dawson; Mr. G. I. ‘ 
Che Architectural Asso Highet: Mr. F. A. James; Mr. F. Kempster; Mr. F. L. Prestor 
1, 


! Architects’ Penevele S Mr. C. L. Scholefield; Mr. R. S. T. Sewell: Mr..G. W 
Notes 
PHI ROYAI FIN \R ( )) SION i hitect nor the promoters have any rf Tre ial Status. Ih ti 
1. Lhe Coun he R | t etil cases the Roval Fine Art Commission, if invited, and if the 
20 Juls 1Q31, approved a1 Art Stand think their intervention likely to be in the public interest, would 
ing Committee to the { R te should be prepared to offer advice on questions of prin iple whicl 
saisiueb ces ita ; : , 
PeCr1o¢ Wall remind ali S sons inter- ° on ; 
ested of the facilities for si ' ' Roval Fin ;. In 1924, when the Royal Commission was appointed 
\rt Commission in tl . work is asub- Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, President of the Institute and an origin 
ject of public interest or | { iral amenities member of the Royal Commission, expressed approval of then 
2, The intention of this stater nt misunder- purposes and confidence in their constitution. 
standing of the scope of the R ( mission. Thei 1. This confidence has been justified. Many architects 
primary duty is to advise ] c authorities: public buildings have voluntarily submitted their schemes t 


but public interests may br ugh neither the the Commission for advice. Though in no sense bound to act 
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on this .dvice, they have frequently done so; and in either case 


thev have acknowledged themselves indebted to the Commis- 
sion for new light on their problems or for unbiased criticism 
of des are 

;. Y { many quasi-public or private buildings have been 
erected. in the last seven years which might have gained con- 
sidera if the architects or promoters had discussed them 
with the Royal Commission. 


6. ‘There is reason to believe that if architects are reminded 


that 1 Royal Commission are willing to give advice upon 
schemes Which, although privately undertaken, are of public 
interé they will be glad to seek such advice. The support 
of the Royal Commission will be valuable to them in pressing 
the ci point of view on their ¢ lients, and by being informally 
acquainted at an early stage with such schemes the Royal 


Commission will be assisted in guiding towards a harmonious 
development the architecture of our cities. 


Probationers and Students 
R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS 


During the month of December 1931, the following were 
registered as Probationers of the Royal Institute : 
AnpERSON: JouN Marcotm McCvure, 7 Rillbank Terrace, Edin- 
burgh. 
AXTEN: FREDERICK KENNEDY, 63 Cecil Road, Enfield, Middlesex 
\wt Lesure ‘THoMAs, 16 Cambeys Road, Dagenham, Essex. 
Guilford Street, Russell Square, W.C.1, 


Tower Building, University 


BoyM 

CouLreR: NEVILLE JOHN, 47 

Durnvorp: A. T. Garr, University 
Street, Montreal, Canada. 

Enuiorr: JOHN INNEs, 6, Miniam Road, Anfield, Liverpool. 

Evvey: Lestis CHARLES MircHe.L, 3 Fontenoy Road, Bedford Hill, 
SW .12. 

Fraru: Francis Dicsy, 1 The Crescent, Hyde Park Corner, Leeds. 

Frorey: IRENE, Sooniram Park, Kanbe, Rangoon, Burma. 

Gavin: ALEXANDER GirAub, Broomfield, Woodham Road, Woking. 

Hamieron-Parks: Ertc Ivan, “Beulah,”* William Street, Slough, 
Bucks. 

Hawkins: GEORGE 
Durham. 

Hixp: Curve EpmMonpson, Oak Bank, Whitehaven, Cumberland. 

Howrtis: BerrramMm THoMAs, 20 Heydale Road, Mossley Hill, 
I iverpool. 

Kirsy: REGINALD ALEc, The Ramblers, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks 

KRATZBERG: SAMUEL, 34 Pelham Street, Flat 1, Brick Lane, E.1. 

Lincotn: HARRY JAMEs, “Rosemont,” 2 St. Andrews Road, Cam- 
bridge. 

Low: Auick, 1 Vernon Mansions, W.14. 

McMaster: Hucu, “Lomondbank,” Argyll Park, Alexandria, Dum- 
bartonshire. 

Manx: Maurice JAck, 25 Arundel Square, Barnsbury. 

Nyein: MaunG AuNG, 101-50 Street, East Rangoon, India. 

Oxeti: Joun, 18 Robertson Avenue, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

OrMAN: FREDERICK ‘THOMAS, 24 Howard Road, Southampton. 

Powe LL: Wituram CHar.es, 19 St. Loo Mansions, Chelsea, 5.W.3 

Preece: Ernest JoHN, 90 Albert Road, Aston, Birmingham. 

Raven: WittiAM HERBERT, 164A Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 

SALMOND: ARTHUR Louis, co Y.M.C.A., ‘Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.C.1. 

SEDCOLE: ALBERT JOHN, c 0 High Commissioner for New Zealand, 
115 The Strand, London, W.C.1. 

SHEPHERD: FRANCIS GEOFFREY, 7 Vernon Road, Leeds. 

STOLL: JOHANN Leste Cecit, 8 Celia Road, ‘Tufnell Park, N.19. 

Taytor: Maurice Ewan, Clougha Cottage, Quernmore, Lancaster. 

Prent: MARGARET ALICIA, 1 Beaufort Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

WHreLER: ALEXANDER WILLIAM JOHN Cor, “Rockmount,” 
bridge Wells. 


Hestop, 10 Grasmere Street, Gateshead, Co 


lun- 
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Wooprow: THomMas Epwarb, 


N.W.10. 
WRIGHT: JAMEs, ‘‘Woodview,”’ Polo Gardens, Troon, Ayrshire. 


131 Bathurst Gardens, Harlesden, 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I.B.A. 


rhe following were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at the meet 
ing of the Council held on 4 January 1932: 
ALLsopp: Haro_p Bruce, 11 Gerald Road, Worthing. Sussex. 
ARMSTRONG: Kelvin Parade, Cliftonville, 
Belfast. 


: JAmEs CEepRIC, 


GEORGE WILLIAM, 14 


BALI 


30ND: LAWRENCE HENRY, 
Grantham, Lincs. 


538 Crystal Road, Blackpool. 
The Park Farm House, Little Ponton. 
BonsALL: RICHARD Emrys, Bryn Mair, Vulcan Street. Aberystwyth. 
BoTTERELL: Guy PERCY Edge, Oakhill Way. 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 

GEORGI 
Cheshire 
BROADBENT: JOAN MARGARET, “* 


Dumvitte, Combs 


BRAY Henry, Lyndon, Oakfield, Ashton-on-Mersey. 


Berwyn,” Highfie!d, Sale. 


CARMICHAEL-ANSTRUTHER: WINDHAM Eric FRANCIS, 16 Eaton ‘Ter- 


race, S.W.1. 
CAVANAGH: Howarb ErNEst BERNARD, 35 Bedford Square. London. 
W.C.1. 


CHAMBERS: JOHN CyriL, 202 Victoria Avenue, Princes Avenue, Hull. 

CHOATE: KENNETH HaiGu, St. Brelade, 7 Manchester Road. Pendle- 
bury. Manchester. 

CLARKE: ARTHUR Lesiirz, 18 Netheravon Road, Chiswick, W.4 

CLAVERING: JOHN CeciL, 48 Ormonde Street, Sunderland 

Couns: Epwin WILFRED, 299 Crystal Palace Road, London. S.E.22 

Cooper: ARTHUR Ernest, 82 Bloom Street. Edgeley, Stockport. 


Coucu: ALFRED CLive, ** Handsworth Park.” Birmingham. 


CowLey: GEorRGE JAmMEs DouGias, The Osprey, Bowood,. Calne. 
Wilts. 

Crawrorpb: Ceci, HuGu, Rathclune, Downpatrick, Co. Down, N 
Ireland. 


CurHiti: CHARLES MircHecy, 4 Magdala Mews, Edinburgh. 

DewiInGc: FRANK Martin. Point House, Aylsham Road, Norwich. 

DEXTER: KENNETH PERRY, 23 The Ridgeway, Chingford, Essex 

DICKINSON: NORMAN, Lyndhurst, Victoria Road, Pelsall, Staffs. 

Dixon: Coin Jack, c o Union Bank of Australia, Ltd.. 71 Cornhill, 
London, E.C.3. 

DunTON: JACK GEORGE, 1 Dogo Street, Cardiff. 

Durnrorp: A. T. Garr, University 
Street, Montreal, Canada. 
Duxpury: Leste, “Braewood, Beach Road. Hartford. 

Eyes: Ropert Ernest, 7 Elspeth Road, S.W.11. 

FPreLDING: JAMEs, 248 Abbotsford Road, Oldham 

Firmixn, Ertc Henry, “Pendennis.” Dunstable Road. Luton, Beds. 

FLETCHER: FRANCIS JOHN, Sheepbridge Lane. Mansfield, Notts. 

FLOREY: IRENE, Sooniram Park, Kanbe, Rangoon, Burma 

Gear: ARTHUR MippLeron, 22 Rolleston Drive, Lenton Sands. 
Nottingham 

Joun, 19g St. Andrews Road, Bedford 

GERRARD: ARTHUR Ei, 42 Juxon Street, Oxford. 

GiBpB: FLORENCE HELEN, 38 Ladbroke Grove, W. 

Gick: MARGARET CrciLy, 24 Harley Road, N.W.3. 

Goopey: WILFRED, 35 Riverside Walk, Isleworth, Middlesex 

GREGORY: FREDERICK WILLIAM, “Sevenoaks,” Park Road, Git 
Sankey, near Warrington, Lancs. 

GricG: Lestiz JAMEs, 45 Brodie Road, Enfield, N. Middlesex. 
HAISELDEN: THOMAS JOHN WILLIAM, c/o 14 Clifton Gardens, Maida 
Vale, W.9. 
HARDING: AUBREY 

Hants. 
HARPER: WILLIAM STANLEY, “High View,” Harpfield Farm Estate, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 
Harrison: RicHArpD ARTHUR, Harthover, Blackwater, Hants. 
Harrison: WiLtiAM THomaAs, 112 Portland Street, Southport. 
Hart: Cyrin Artruur, 26 Shakespeare Road, Herne Hill, S.E.24 
HaAwarb: Birkin, “Broad Beech,” Belstead Road, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


Power Building, Universit 


( heshire ° 


(SEDGE: 


Juttan, 41 Stockbridge Road, Winchester, 
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Hospay: Haror HERBERT | 
Kent. 


HocG: Joun Sinton, Northumber!] 


upon- Lyne 


Hovure: Erte ALFRED SCHOL! 
ford. 

Hovucu: Eric, Earlsle ( 
Cheshire 

Hovil FR Hornspy., go W 

JACKSON: Harry, The Man B 
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House, 


PHOMAs, Morwell 
near Leicester. 


RoBERI 
ountesthorpe, 
om Brian, Dalton House, Davenport Park, S 


HMELL: Dp 
tr: FREDERICK, Municipal Offices, 1t Broad Street | 
THE SEVENTH GENERAL MEETING 
Seventh General Meeting of the Session 1g 1-3 
m Monday, ist February 1932, at 8 p.m., for th ow- 


» read the Minutes of the 
day, 16 


Sixth General Meeting 
January 1932: formally to admit membei ' 
first time their election. 

ad the following Paper. “St. George’s Chaps Vind- 


Sir Harold Brakspear, K.C.V.O., F.S.A. [F. 
EXHIBITIONS IN THE R.I.B.A. GALLERII 


following Exhibitions have been arranged to tal 


RULBA. 


thie since 


( salleries: 





From Monday. 1 February, to Friday, 12 Febru 
wings and ter colours by Charles Robert C: rel 
§-1869, and erick Pepys Cockerell, 182 wi 
presented to th .B.A. by Mrs. F. M. Noel and Mrs 


famous picture called “A 


lent by Mrs. Noel. { 


Sir Christopher Wren,” 
a s ’ ate : 
essor’s Dream a symposiun 


mous buildings in the world, lent by the President an 


5 the Royal \cade my. 


From Monday Thursday, 25 Fel 


| 
enmruary LO 





ings and water colours by the late W. R. Lethal I} 
vill be held in connection with the Sessional Pane 
read on Mone . 15 February, at 8 p.m., by Sir Re 
id, M.A., D-Litt., R.A., F.S.A. [F.), on “The W 
i thy chs 
Mxhibitio Il be onen daily from 10 a.m. to 
. p.m. 
NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
PREPARATIONS 
Science St x Committee wish to draw attenti 
that inform min the records of the Building Re 
Cs ton. Watford, is freely available to any mem 
rehitectural prot ssion, and suggest that architects wou 
idvised, when considering the use of new materials at 
rations of which they have had no previous xperici 
»the Director for any information he can impart re 


” we 
yroperties an | appication. 


ION OF WATER USERS 
the National 


A. is represented, exists for the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIAT 


emind that Association ol 
‘ 


| 
r Users on which the R.I.B. 


interests of consumers. 


Ders are I 


of protecting the 


\lembers who experience difficulties with water companies, 

. in connection with fittings are recommended to seek the 

ice of the Association. The address of the Association is i! 

: ( non Street, London, E.C.4. 
THE ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE 1932 

The Annual Conference of the R.I.B.A. and Allied 
\ssociated Societies will be held in Manchester from 15 to 16 
] 029 
| A $4< 
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Competitions 


R.I.B.A. NEW PREMISES 


[ i.B.A. invite architects, being Members or Students of 
the R.L.L.A., or of the Allied and associated Societies, to submit, 
in ion, designs for new premises and headquarters to be 
erectt a site in Portland Place and Weymouth Street, Lon- 

,W 
Jur \ssessors: 


Mr. Robert Atkinson (iF .1. 
Mr. Charles Holden [F. a 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. [F.]. 
Dr. Percy S. Worthington, F.S.A. [F.]. 
ms: £500 and a further £750 to be awarded accord- 
rit. 
| y for receiving designs: 31 March 1932. 
Conditions of the competition and answers to questions have 
n ulated to Members, or may be obtained on application 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


NORWICH: NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICES 
| ( orporation of the City of Norwich invite architects to 
submit, in open competition, designs for new Municipal Offices 
ye crected on a site fronting St. Peter Street, Bethel Street and 
St. Ussies Street. 


\ssessor: Mr. Robert Atkinson [F.]. 


Premiums: £500 and £700 to be divided between the authors 
fthe next three designs in order of merit. 
I ay for receiving designs: 1 March 1932. 


day for questions: 2 November 1931. 
WALTHAMSTOW: TOWN HALL AND MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS 
Corporation of the Borough of Walthamstow invite 
ects to submit, in open competition, designs for a new 
Halland Municipal Buildings. 
\ssessor: Mr. H. Austen Hall [| F.]. 
it s: £,500, £ 300, £200 and £100. 
31 March 1932. 
iV for questions: 30 September 1931. 
COMPETITION RESULT 
Southampton: Guls’ Grammar School. 
Messrs. H. Clifford Hollis [.1.] and F. Amott. 
Messrs. Charles B. Pearson |[/.| and Son, Lancaster 
Messrs. Symington and Prince | F.|, Leicester. 





day for receiving designs: 


Members’ Column 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
G. Srantey Lewis, F.R.I.B.A., has changed his address to 320 
Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool. ‘Telephone: Liverpool 


CHANGE OF NAME 
Mr. William Allison | #.] has changed his name to Peter Relton ¢ 
\ihi ind will practise in future at 22 Orchard Street, Portmar 


Square, W.1. under the tithe Allison & Co. 


MR. R. E. STEWARDSON [F.] 
Vin. R. E. Srewarpson, F.R.I.B.A., begs to announce that he is 
ming his practice in China and will be glad to receive trade 
talogues, samples, ctc., at his temporary address, The Shanghai 
b, Shanghai, China. 
munications to be sent to this address and to be marked 
1 Siberia, 


- 
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ACCOMMODATION TO LEI 
ARCHITECTS practising in one of the Inns have furnished room to 
let, including cleaning, lighting, heating and rent of telephone. Typ- 
ing and assistance by arrangement. Write Box 1312, c’o The 


Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Memper offers one or two furnished offices and clerical assistance 
if desired, Finsbury Square, E.C.2, or would let three offices un- 


furnished. Box 1512, c o Secretary R.I.B.A. 


MEMBER, practising in Old Queen Street, Westminster, offers 
well lit, furnished room, shorthand, typing, etc., available. Rent. 
including electric light, £48 per annum. Box 9132, co Secretary 
R.1I.B.A., g Conduit Street, W.1. 


ACCOMODATION REQUIRED 
\ Memper of the Institute wants an unfurnished self-contained flat 
in London, not suburbs, at a moderate rental, and will much appreci- 
ite information from other members. Write Box 1112, ¢ 0 Secretary 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


Minutes VIII 


SESSION 1931-1932 
\t the Sixth General Meeting of the Session, 1931-1932. held on 
Monday, 
Dr. R 
} 


The attendance book was signed by 20 Fellows 


18 January 1932, at 9 p.m. 
rymond Unwin, President, in the Chait 


ncluding & 


members of Council), 21> Associates (including 4 members of 


Council), } Licentiates, 1 Retired Fellow and a large number of 
The Minutes of the Fifth General Meeting held on 4 January 
wing been published in the JOURNAL, were taken as read, 


onfirmed and signed as correct. 


The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 
kdward Hewetson. elected Fellow 1888. transferred t 
Retired Fellows 1926. 


Robert William Horn, elected Associate 1895, Fellow 1929 








rl William Davies, elected Associate ‘ Mr. D ‘ 
vas the R.I.B.A. Donaldson Silver Medalh ri »- 70 
And it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their loss be 
ntere n tl Minu ind that a message of sympathy d « 
lolence be con ed to their relatives. 
Phe President having delivered his address to students, a vote of 
| passed to him by acclamation on the motion of Si 
yvril Kirkpatrick, President of the Institution of Civil Engineer 
Nii Monta e Wheeler, M.A. [/ 
Pre n or f Pri is then 1 de | it President 
‘ h the Award, as follows 
ii I P 1 ¢ f 
l ! Certificate to 
Mr. Cecil J »hnstone Searle (School of Architecturs Phe Archi 
tectural Association, London 


Certificates of Honourable Mention to: 
Mr. Cormac Patrick Saurin (School of Architecture, Uni- 
versity of London). 
Mr. William Blair (Liverpool School of Architecture 
The Soane Medallion: A Silver Medal and {150 
Phe Soane Medallion to: 
Mr. Robert Hogg Matthew [1.] (School of Architecture, hdin- 
burgh College of Art 
The Owen Jones Tr ng 
The Owen Jones ¢ ertilicate to: 
Mr. Lawrence Wright, B.Arch.Lypl. [4.] (Liverpool School of 
Architecture 
\ Certificate of Honourable Mention to: 
Mr. Robert Yorke Goodden (School of Architecture, ‘The Archi- 


tectural Association, London). 





ROYAITI 


The Royal 
The Silver Medal and 
Mr. Cecil Browt tml 
\ Certificate of Honourab 
Mr. Hubert 
Manchester 


The Royal I ( 
The Silver Medal and 
Mr. Hope 


\ Certificate o 
Mr. Willian 


The Gold Medal 
Mir. Wilfrid \ 
Svdne 
er Medals to 
Mr. James 
ture, | 

Mr. 1 
dint 


tifticates and 
1) Mr. I 
Edinbut 


Mr. Basi 


Ci 
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RIB A. (Donaldson) Silver Medal at the Bartlett Scl lrchitece 
ture —University of London 
warded to the Student who obtains the first place i \rchi- 
tectural Classes. 


rtilicates to: 


1) Mr. Frederick Ernest Kerswill. 
Mr. Cormac Patrick Saurin, Student R.I.B.A 
RILBwA. | Anderson and Webb); Scholarship at the Scl 
tural Studve Cambridge Universit 
ertilicate to: 
Mr. Nevil G. W. Walker. 
The RILB.LA. Maintenance Scholarships in Archite 
| ising Students to attend one of the Schoo \rchi- 
ised for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Exa tions, 
fi to 
Mr. Cyril Leonard Sjostr6m 
Awarded the Ralph Knott Scholarship tenable 





A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
for property in Great Britain only 

further Privili ges now Ai ailable. 

The Society is able, through the services of a leading 
Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) i secur 
ing the capital for the purchase of a house for his own occupa- 
tion, on the following terms : 

AMOUNT OF LOAN. 

Property value exceeding £666, but not exceeding £2,500, 
75 per cent. of the value. 

Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding / 1,500, 
66% per cent. of the value. 

Che value of the property is that certified by the Surveyor 
employ ed by the ¢ ) thie e, 

N.B.—Legal costs and survey fees, and, in certain cases, the 
amount of the first quarter’s premium payment will be 
advanced in addition to the normal loan. 


RATE OF INTEREST. 


1respect ol loans not exe eeding £,2,000 Se percent. gross, 


in excess of 


REPAYMENT. 

By means of an Endowment Assurance which discharges 
the loan at the end of 15 or 20 vears, or at the earlier death of the 
porrower. 

SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been ar- 
d that, provided the Plan and Specification have been 
ipproved by the Survevor acting for the Office. and _ the 

mount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to the house being 
( pleted in accordance therewith, ONE HA tr of the loan will 
be advanced ona certificate from the Office’s Surveyor that the 
ills of the house are erected and the roof on and « overed in. 

Nore.—Since 1928, over £50.000 has been loaned to 
urchitects under this scheme, and as a result over £600 has been 
handed to the Benevolent Society. 

Ifa quotation is required, kindly send details of your age next 
birthday, approximate value of house and its exact situation, t0 
he Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 9 Conduit Street, 


London, W. 
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DaTEs OF PuBLICATION.—1932: 6, 20 February; 5, 19 March; 
16, 30 April; 14 May; 4, 18 June; 9 July; 6 August; 10 Sept 
ember; 20 October. 
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